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“We will have Arthur for our king; 

we will delay no more, for we all see 

that it is God’s will that he shall be 
our king.” 





widely known or better loved than the story of the 
Holy Grail. 


P visey is no story in Literature or art is more 


With its roots deep in the relation- 


ship of Joseph of Arimathea to our Lord, like a mighty 


tree it has spread its branches over the entire world, 
giving shade and refreshment to a parched people and 
providing rich fruit for those who are religious enough 
to enjoy it. 
This is not 
the place to 
rehearse all 
the argu- 
ments ad- 
duced in 
proof of the 
teal existence 
of the Holy 
Grail, nor 
even to de- 
fend the be- 
lief that Jo- 
seph visited 
the land of 
Britain to 
establish at 
Glastonbury 
the first 
Christian 
Church above 
ground. 
Neither is it 
Possible in 
these few 
pages to enu- 





merate the countless versions of Grail legends known 
throughout the world. We are not concerned with 
finding the mystic “formula” or the great “Secret” 
buried in unknown archives which, according to some 
scholars, gave rise to the early Grail literature. If 
such be the case we are satisfied to know that the 
secret “power” was not an empty word, but the power 
of consecra- 
tion given by 
Christ to His 
Apostles and 
by them to 
their succes- 
sors. 


In every 
Grail legend 
there is a 
S u p e r-sub- 
stantial nour- 
ishment, 
originally 
com municat- 
ed by Christ 
to Joseph of 
Arimathea. 
Most gener- 
ally this 
nourishment 
is associated 
with the 
chalice used 
at the Last 
Supper. Ac- 
cording to 














Christ’s own 
words, the cup 
contained His 
very Blood which 
the Apostles were 
bidden to drink. 

After the Pas- 
chal meal Joseph 
used the cup to 
gather the Blood 
of Christ on Cal- 
vary, and then 
treasured it as a 
most precious re- 
liquary. In the 
course of time he 
committed it to a 
little band of fol- 
lowers whom he 
led westward to 
Britain. Here 
according to le- 
gend, the lance of 
Longinus, the 
sword that sev- 
ered the head of 
John the Baptist, the dish of the Paschal meal and other 
lesser relics were added, and all were kept in careful 
custody for many years. The Apocryphal legends of 
Joseph of Arimathea, the early English Chronicles, and 
the Romances of early literature tell of the ceremonial 
meal at which the Grail and other relics made their 
mysterious appearance. 

The custodians of the Holy Grail abode in the utter- 
most seclusion, despite the 


der a spell, desolate, awaiting the coming of King 
Arthur and his knights. 

According to early romances there came to Eng- 
land in the fifth or sixth century a leader of uncom- 
mon virtue and ability. His very birth, as every in- 
cident in his life, was marked with the supernatural. 
He was destined to rid Britain of the hordes of bar- 
barians overrunning it. At his wedding with Guine 
vere he was given the Round Table of fame, and about 
it he gathered a band of noble and trusty knights to 
assist him in his work of rehabilitation. 

It so happened that the last remaining seat at the 
Round Table fell to Galahad, a youth of spotless re 
pute, to whom was promised the Quest of the Holy 
Grail. Galahad was thought to be the grandson of 
Pelles, the wounded King of the Grail Castle, who alone 
could restore Pelles to health. 

Whilst the knights were at table on a certain festival 
day, amid great thunder and lightning, there entered a 
sunbeam “seven times as bright as daylight.” All were 
speechless with wonder at what proved to be a prelude to 
the entrance of the Holy Grail, which passed through the 
hall borne by unseen hands. “And then was all the hall 
filled with good odours, and every knight had such 
meats and drinks as he best loved in this world.” 

Immediately the knights, one after another, vowed to 
go in search of the Grail, and not to return until it 
should be found. The strange adventures that overtook 
the knights in their search make fanciful reading, but 
they are not essential here. Galahad eventually reached 
the Castle of the Grail, Carbonek, where he found the 
aged and wounded King. 

He witnessed there the mysteries of the Grail, the 
procession of the relics, the offering of the Mass, and 

was instrumental in healing 





kingly titles ascribed to 
them. For centuries the 
sacred vessel and other 
relics were preserved, some- 
times in the Castle of the 
Grail, having a ceiling em- 
blazoned with gold and em- 
broidered with silver stars; 
sometimes in a Temple hav- 
ing a floor of pure onyx, 
always situated in an un- 
defined valley. 

It was in this Temple that 
the King, Keeper of the 
Grail, lay languishing of a 
wound, unable to die—un- 
able to recover, until such 
time as the mystic question 
or formula should be put to 
him. He had to live to 
transmit the secret words, 
and these he could reveal 
only when someone asked 
for an explanation of the 
Grail relics. In the mean- 
time war raged everywhere. 
The whole kingdom was un- 








King Pelles. A heavenly 
visitor sent Galahad to 
Sarras, and ordered him to 
take along the holy vessel 
from the realm of Logris, 
“for He is not _ rightly 
served or worshipped by the 
people of this land, for they 
have turned to evil living.” 

At Sarras, after more 
wonders, Galahad received 
Holy Communion, and after 
bidding his fellows adieu, 
knelt down, “and then sud- 
denly his soul departed, and 
they saw a great multitude 
of angels bear his soul up to 
heaven.” A hand from 
heaven took up the Grail 
and bore it away so that 
since that time no one has 
seen it. 

Jealousy and strife arose 
among the remaining 
knights and one by one 
King Arthur saw them dis- 
patched until only he and 
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Bedivere remained. Commanding Bedivere to cast his 
sword Excalibur into the mere, Arthur was lifted sorely 
wounded onto a barge and taken away. “I will go into 
the vale of Avilion to heal me of my grievous wound, 
and if thou never hear more of me, pray for my soul.” 
Thus departed Arthur. However, Bedivere learnt from 
a hermit that during the night there had come to his 
hermitage chapel a band of maidens with a corpse and 
begged burial for it. Because of the inscription on the 
tomb: 


Hie Jacet Arthurus, Rex Quondam, 
Rexgue Futurus 
(Here lies Arthur, once king, and King to be) 


the tradition was 
long held in Eng- 
land that Arthur 
would sometime re- 
turn to England 
and reign again. 

This abbreviated 
narrative is not 
new. It has been 
more beautifully 
told hundreds of 
times. Our  pur- 
pose in repeating 
it here is to explain 
the title of the 
Knights of the 
Grail in the light of the beautiful legend. 

Let us suppose that the Greal represents Christian 
ideals. Like the Grail of legend, they can be traced 
directly to our Lord. Like the Grail, too, they were 
carried from Jerusalem westward to the civilized world, 
ever guarded faithfully by the early followers of 
Christ. They strengthened and fed spiritually as did 
the Grail physically. The safest place for these ideals, 
too, was in seclusion, deep in the hearts of men and 
saints, sheltered from a material world bent on curiosity 
and ridicule. 

In the course of time the keepers became unworthy 
and were unable, like the wounded Pelles, to fulfill their 
mission. Schisms, heresies, and defections tore the 
Church from within and without, and while the prin- 
ciples of Christian life remained unalterable, they were 
lost to whole nations and societies. 

Then it was that God raised up the religious orders 
(the Round Table of King Arthur) to reestablish Chris- 
tian principles of love and justice and purity in the 
world. They went, each in its own way, in quest of a 
lost religion. If we may be so bold (without meaning 
to belittle the work of any other of the orders), we 
would compare Galahad to the Benedictines, who for 
1400 years have now been active in restoring to the 
world much of what it has been deprived of through 
irreligion, and who by the revival of sacred liturgy 
have undertaken to heal the wound of Amfortas 
(Pelles), the aged keeper of the Grail, and to give him 
new life. How the Monks of the West set about this 
vast project in the Middle Ages was outlined in these 
pages last month. 
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The true Christian spirit (Arthur) which animated 
the Orders in their quest may have seemed for a time 
to wane, as the orders themselves called for reform, 
but we are witnessing today the return of that spirit, 
an unprecedented growth in the religious orders. 

The fight ahead will be bitter. The world is indeed 
critically ill when it allows the dissemination of such 
principles as these, taken from the writings of Lenin, 
arch-Communist, quoted in “The Outstretched Hand of 
Communism” by Bishop Muench: 

“In the literal sense of the word, we did not leave 
a single brick standing... of the laws restricting di- 
vorce, of the disgusting formalities connected with 
divorce, of the laws on illegitimate children, and on 
searching for their 
fathers, etc.” 


“For the Com- 
munist, morality 
consists entirely of 
compact united dis- 
cipline and _  con- 
scious mass strug- 
gle against the 
exploiters. We do 
not believe in eter- 
nal morality, and 
we expose all the 
fables about mor- 
ality.” 

Never did God desert His people. King Arthur will 
return to lead the way to victory and to recover the 
long-lost ideals of a better day. 


In the “Instaurare omnia” of Pope Pius X, the re- 
vival of daily Communion and Mass, a new growth of 
study clubs, new interest in chant and liturgy, new en- 
thusiasm for devotion to God’s Holy Mother, and above 
all a renewed persecution of the Church now under way 
in some European countries and threatening in the 
anti-Catholic press of this Land of the Free, we see 
unmistakable 
signs of the “Re- 
turn of King 
Arthur.” To re- 
vive these quali- 
ties in our own 
lives and the lives 
of those near to 
us by prayer and 
example, in union 
with the Monks 
brought 
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ian Europe in the 
sixth century, is 
the purpose of 
the Knights of 
the Grail. 
































BETWEEN THE LINES 


Don Shaughnessy Alfred Horrigan 


Since last summer hardly a day 
has passed on which the press has 
not had something to 
A Look at say about the pos- 
the War Talk sibility of another 
World War in the im- 
mediate future. The question of the 
United States becoming involved in 
such a war, should it occur, has been 
discussed from every angle. 


Lass) 


At the present time it is sharply 
evident that the American people as 
a whole are dead set against the idea 
of taking part in any war fought on 
foreign soil for whatsoever reason. 
Thank God for that. Still it seems 
to us that there is a slight but poten- 
tially dangerous twist to the line of 
anti-war argument which is being 
served up by many editors and com- 
mentators. 


1 =} 


It has become the fashion to con- 
demn war as such, to regard it as 
being something which in itself is in- 
trinsically and inevitably evil; to 
argue that nothing has ever been 
achieved or decided by any war, and 
no matter which side wins all con- 
cerned are the losers. 


| 


All these statements are so close 
to being true that it is a severe 
temptation to regard them as un- 
conditional axioms. They make for 
sweeping argumentation and elimi- 
nate the necessity for laborious and 
unpopular distinctions. In point of 
fact, however, they can’t be left un- 
qualified. 


1.) 


Wars Can Be Good 


"THERE have been wars fought 
throughout the history of the 

world which preserved what was 
best and most valuable in civiliza- 
tion. The world was immeasurably 
benefitted, for example, by the Battle 
of Marathon, the Punic Wars, the 
Battle of Tours, and the Battle of 
Lepanto. It did really matter who 
won those conflicts. It is simply not 
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and 


true to say that their outcome one 
way or the other was a matter of in- 
difference and loss to all concerned. 


| 


But where does all this tie in with 
the present situation? The surest 
safeguard against war is always a 
true appreciation of its nature and 
relation to human reason and 
history. An hysterical and sentimen- 
tal condemnation of it is no safe- 
guard at all. 


mz 


A pendulum hanging motionless 
will never of itself swing to one side 
or the other. If, however, it is 
pushed to one side, held there for 
some time and then released, it will 
not simply return to its normal cen- 
ter position but swing completely 
over to the opposite side. 


| 


Human reactions in every field of 
conduct, art, and thought are pen- 
dulum-like. An extreme never fails 
to beget in the course of time an 
eg and proportional extreme. 
When the error in an extreme opin- 
ion is discovered, the effort to cor- 
rect it generally results in a com- 
plete rejection of the element of 
truth contained in the opinion as it 
first stood. 


La.) 


Beware of Propaganda 


THIS, then, is our point. If at this 
time we allow our national point 

of view to be influenced unduly 
by illogical pacifistic arguments we 
are simply preparing ourselves to be 
easy victims of the war propaganda 
which may very well be hurled at us 
during the course of the next year or 
so. Let the propagandists begin by 
showing that our former attitude 
was unreasonable, and, under the 
press of excitement and strained re- 
lationships, their fight is half won. 


| =] 


The correct concept of war may be 
expressed in a few words. 


War is 
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morally justifiable if it is undertaken 
for a just and proportionate cause, 
and if there are no other means of 
obtaining the end sought by the war. 
Economic advancement, political 
domination, national and _ racial 
hatreds can never under any cir- 
cumstances be construed as being 
just causes. 


Los) 


At the present time, therefore, 
there are no imaginable reasons 
which could possibly justify the 
United States taking part in any 
European or Asiatic war. The most 
reliable guarantee against becoming 
involved in such wars or any other 
wars in the future will be a proper 
appreciation of the nature of war, 
and not sentimental and _ illogical 
protests against it as such. 


mz 


A request has reached St. Meinrad 
Abbey that, if possible, an explana- 


tion given for a 
Have You rather extraordinary 
A Better? phenomenon recently 


observed in the Pro- 
spect Park, Flatbush and Coney 
Island sections of the city of Brook- 
lyn on Long Island, New York. 


rm 


The daily papers reported that the 
noise of a terrific hurricane was 
heard over the sections of Long 
Island just mentioned. The noise of 
wind ceased only to give way to the 
noise an armada of air-planes makes 
with occasional splashes, similar to 
those made by very large ocean 
waves. The phenomenon lasted 
about one hour; _ starting about 
eleven o’clock, it ceased only at the 
midnight hour (Eastern time). 
The daily press stated that the popu- 
lace was thrown into a frenzy of 
fright, as no wind could be felt. 


i=. 


The police immediately notified the 
commanders at the nearby Navy 
Yard who focused their most power- 


ful search lights on the sky over the & 
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metropolitan area of New York City. 
These officers repo that the sky 
was most serene, scarcely any wind 
blowing and not an air-plane or any- 
thing else could be seen. 


Ls) 


In attempting to explain a pheno- 
menon in a natural way one cannot 
deviate from the physical principles 
that underlie the nature of the phe- 
nomenon. In the case we speck of 
we have a phenomenon of sound; 
hence we are obliged to remain with 
the physical principles of sound. 


Lo} 


The readers of THE GRAIL will 
recall from their schooldays that the 
very nature of sound is a vibration 
of something. Strike a tuning-fork 
and touch it with your finger and 
you will feel these vibrations. In 
science we call these vibrations 
“sound-waves.” 


Ls) 


Gases, all liquids and all solids can 
be made to vibrate and produce 
sound. But, not all gases nor liquids 
nor solids will conduct sound equally 
well. The air around us is a splen- 
did conductor of scund waves. Met- 
allic substances are the best conduc- 
tors of sound in the field of solids, 
although metals do not conduct sound 
equally. In the case of liquids you 
will find water a splendid conductor 
of sound and you will find that oils 
do not easily conduct sound. Olive 
oil silences all sound and does not 
conduct it. In an airless chamber, 
in a so-called vacuum, sound vibra- 
tions are entirely absent, for there is 
nothing there that will vibrate. 


| as 


JN 1924 the government of France 
desired to explode tons of excess 

war munitions. Scientists decided 
that these explosions should be car- 
ried out at La Courtine. The idea 
was to establish the distance sound 
travels; hence scientists all over 
Europe observed with scientific in- 
struments and otherwise the distance 
travelled by the sound caused by 
these explosions. The maximum dis- 
tance recorded on that occasion was 
but little more than two hundred 
miles. However, these experiments 
showed that there actually existed 
so-called “zones of silence.” 


Fa 


The noise caused by the explosions 
referred to was greatest at La Cour- 
tine and in the far distance, and in 
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laces between these two extremes 
ittle, or no noise was observed. 


In December, 1933, a dynamite ex- 
losion was set off in the Arctic 
island of Nova Zembla. Between 
this island and Berlin in Germany 
nothing was heard. But the sound 
of the explosion was detected in 
Berlin, Germany, over 200 miles 
away. 


=.) 


It has been found that sound does 
not travel with ease near the earth. 
In no instance has thunder been 
heard more than 20 miles from the 
flash of lightning. But, if sound 
cannot go right or left, there are 
frequently atmospheric conditions 
that allow sound to travel upwards 
into the sky a distance of 50 to 60 
miles. In the case of the dynamite 
explosion on Nova Zembla, the sound 
went up into the rarefied strata of 
atmosphere. Here the vibrations 
travel much faster, the resistance to 
the waves being much less. In the 
case of Nova Zembla the sound 
waves described a huge bow-shaped 
course reaching the European con- 
tinent where they found sufficient 
resistance to again bend towards the 
earth near Berlin. 


Long Island, N. Y., lying west of 
Spain and being practically speaking 
in the same latitude as Spain, no 
better explanation can be given, bas- 
ing the explanation on physical 
principles only, than that there was 
a “zone of silence” between the 
maneuvers of the Spanish airplane 
bombers in the strife that is going 
on in Spain and the metropolitan 
area of New York City. 


The noise of the waves travelled in 
upper strata of air and could not be 
heard near the earth, but again 
were bent towards the earth coming 
in contact with the many oil and 
kindred stenches that so abound 
around New York Bay. This is the 
best explanation if one adheres to 
the underlying physical principles of 
sound and does not deviate from 
these principles. 


(Eugene Spiess, O. S. B.) 
mz 


“Baseballdom” has lost one of its 
most illustrious citizens. In the pass- 
ing of Col. Jacob 

The Game Ruppert there was 
made a void in the 


baseball world which will not be 
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filled for some time to come. He 
was, indeed, a t man and a true 
sportsman, and more... he was an 
exemplary Catholic. 


Among his many sterling qualities, 
Col. Ruppert possessed a great will 
to win and the determination not to 
countenance a loser. But he also 
possessed enough business acumen 
to realize that sheer determination 
and a = bankroll cannot win pen- 
nants. o he gathered about him 
some of the more acute minds of 
baseball. The most outstanding of 
which was one Mr. Edward Barrow, 
the master mind of the Yankee or- 
ganization. 


The New York franchise was 
purchased in 1915, but it was not un- 
til 1920 that the real reconstruction 
began. It was in this year that they 
oo p- a big left-handed pitcher 

y the name of George Herman 
Ruth, who, by the way, had the 
avocation of home-run hitting. 


With the advent of Ruth came a 
new type of baseball. A type that 
the Yanks seemed to thrive on; for 
they soon began their domination of 
the American League. Three great 
machines were built. There was the 
’21 to ’23 powerhouse which lost two 
out of three to the Giants in the Fall 
Classic. Then the ’26 to ’28 machine; 
they did a little better taking two 
out of three from St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh ... losing to the Cards. 
And the present team which has 
wiped away those ’21 and ’22 Giant 
defeats, and continued to make it 
— straight by annihilating the 

ubs. 


Las} 


Although there might be some dis- 
cussion as to the relative merits of 
these teams, there can be little 
doubt that from the standpoint of 
net results Col. Ruppert died at the 
height of the Yankee supremacy. His 
every dream had been fulfilled. 


It is with deep regret that we 
chronicle the passing of this great 
man. Not so long ago it was our 
great pleasure to have him with us 
here at St. Meinrad and to partici- 

ate in one of his many benefactions. 

or us at St. Meinrad his death 
takes on the atmosphere of a per- 
sonal loss. We speak for all when 
we say; “May his soul rest in peace.” 
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WANT to confess that before I went to live in 

New York I had an entirely wrong notion about 

the city and the people who live in it. In fact, 
I was a little hesitant about going. Undeniably, 
New York has a bad reputation throughout the 
country. People think of it with the thoughts of 
Walter Winchell and the late O. O. McIntyre and 
the other columnists. I used to think of New York 
as probably millions of others do, as the town of 
the Great White Way, Fifty-second Street, the night 
clubs, and many other things much worse than any 
of these. 


I read no end of stories of political corruption 
and I must admit that I believed a great many of 
them. Now I have learned to know that most of 
them are false. False too, completely false, is the 
notion that the Great White Way represents the 
people who live in New York. I know that it 
doesn’t. These places which are so famous and 
which so fascinate the people from out of town 
mean little in the life of a great majority of the 
seven million people in New York. 


Of course, in what is really a great cosmopolitan 
city there are bound to be all kinds of people. 
Patrick F. McGowan, who used to be President of 
the Board of Aldermen in New York, had a favorite 
story that ran like this: “New York has more 
Irish than Dublin, and it has the best police de- 
partment in the world. It has more Italians than 
Rome and it has the best street cleaning department 
in the world. It has more Jews than Jerusalem 
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and has the best fire department in the world.” 
These Irish and Italians are not only policemen and 
street cleaners, but they are the backbone of a great 
religious group which is probably the best organ- 
ized and the most militant large group of Catholics 
on the face of the earth. 


I feel bound to confess to you that what I have 
seen with my own eyes of the religious life of the 
Catholics of New York astonished me. When I 
contrast the real situation with what I had 
imagined it to be, the difference is overwhelming. 


Despite the fact that millions of people come 
yearly to New York as visitors, and while the city 
and its many activities are frequently the subject 
of magazine articles and newspaper stories, New 
York still remains to many an absolutely unknown 
city. The native New Yorker knows less about this 
city than the transplanted small town fellow. The 
gentlemen of the exclusive Fifth Avenue Clubs may 
recall vaguely something about the district where 
the Fuiton Fish Market is located, and the native 
of the Bowery often knows less about uptown New 
York than he does about Bunker Hill. 


I myself make no pretense that I know New York 
in its entirety but I have learned something of an 
interesting aspect of the city which receives little 
or no publicity. This is what may be called Catho- 
lic New York. It may be considered desirable 
through some misguided ideas of publicity, to keep 
up the fiction that New York is a city of vice. The 
newspapers certainly find that subject far more 
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Mr. Morrissey is listed in “The American Catholic Who's Who” (1938) 
as Manager, The Eastern News Company, Port 
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ews Company, 


ew York City, 1923- 


27; President, Director, The Union News Company, New York City, 
1931——; Director, The Commodore Hotel, Irving Trust Company; 
Trustee, Member of Executive Committee, Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank. Knights of Columbus (Past Grand Knight and District Deputy). 


attractive than its virtues. You constantly read in 
the newspapers of the riots in Union Square and of 
murders and divorces by the score, but you seldom 
read anything about the real religious life of the 
city. 

You hear continually, and it is a fact, that in 
New York people do not get to know one another or 
about one another as they do in a smaller city. 
Perhaps that is why the New Yorker in his daily 
conduct acts more like his normal self. He does 
not have the feeling that every second man that he 
meets knows who he is and all about him. That 
feeling of independence may help to explain why 
New York Catholics, and I am speaking of the men 
in particular, feel free to practice their religion in 
their own way, and I mean by that, to practice it 
freely and with devotion. I am telling you now 
about things I have seen with my own eyes and of 
people of whom I know a great deal. 


I was surprised in my early days in New York 
by the many instances of unpretentious but genuine 
piety which I observed among New York men. In 
a smaller city we are perhaps too self-conscious. 
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Most of us feel that if we were seen going into 
our parish church every day for a little visit, 
people would think we were “screwy” perhaps, 
or putting “on an act.” In New York, however, 
there is no self-consciousness about it. Men feel 
free to do as they like and that goes for good deeds, 
as well as for bad. If you want to see a real 
demonstration of Catholic faith in New York stand 
outside of the Cathedral any time from 4:30 to 
6:30 o’clock in the afternoon and see the stream 
of men who go into the Cathedral on their way 
home after their day’s work, work in offices or in 
banks, in executive not manual jobs. These are men 
of means, men of influence, men whose names fre- 
quently appear in the newspapers; men who are 
not afraid and not ashamed to visit a Catholic 
Church frequently. 

In a city of many churches there are few Masses 
on Sundays which are not attended to full capacity. 
From 6 o’clock in the morning until noon with the 
Divine Sacrifice celebrated at each hour in the 
majority of parishes, there is a constant stream of 
people going to and from the Catholic churches. 
One seldom has to go more than ten blocks to reach 





a Catholic church. If you were to stay, for in- 
stance, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel on Park 
Avenue there would be five churches where you 
might attend Mass without going ten blocks. Many 
of the churches in the business districts such as 
St. Peter’s, back of the Woolworth Building; St. 
Andrew’s, in the shadow of City Hall; St. Agnes’s, 
at the elbow of the Grand Central Station; St. 
Leo’s, just off lower Fifth Avenue; St. Paul’s, a 
stone’s throw from Columbus Circle; beautiful St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and several others, all have 
noon day Masses every day of the week. The fact 
that these Masses at noon are held indicates that 
the attendance is good and the demand for such 
services obvious. If the visitor requires more proof 
of the Catholicity of New York he should visit one 
of these churches on a Holy Day. He would see 
there every type of resident, that is, of course, if 
he could get into the church. For only the early 
arrivals manage to find places and often wor- 
shippers are banked down the steps and to the curb. 
St. Agnes’s in 43rd Street has four Masses on Holy 
Days between 11 and 12 o’clock, two in the main 
church and two in the downstairs chapel, and the 
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constant press of those making their way there has 
on numerous occasions forced the police to close that 
street to traffic. Mass attendance is, of course, a 
matter of obligation on Sundays and Holy Days, 
but go to almost any church at an odd time and you 
will find many worshippers present. Visit St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi’s in the shadow of the Pennsylvania 
Station at any hour of the day or evening, and you 
will find a throng kneeling before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Confessions are heard there throughout the 
entire day, and when formal services such as Bene- 
diction, the Holy Hour, or Novenas, are being held, 
the church is taxed to capacity. 


Visit St. Leo’s, possibly the most devotionally 
inspiring church in the city, and you will find the 
Blessed Sacrament perpetually exposed and people 
coming to adore their Lord throughout the whole 
day. The same is true of St. John Baptist’s on 
Lexington Avenue. Or, attend the early week day 
Masses and you will discover not only crowds but 4 
large number of communicants, many of them daily 
communicants. 


As a new-comer to New York, I was amazed at 
the crowds at daily Mass, and as I began to know 
people by sight, at least, I was thrilled to see the 
prominent New Yorkers at daily mass, and so many 
at the Communion rail. When you see there such 
men as Patrick Crowley, former President of the 
New York Central Railroad; John Burke, Presi- 
dent of B. Altman’s great department store; 
Thomas Parkinson, President of the Equitable Life 
Ins. Co.; Walter Bennett, President of the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank, who could help feel- 
ing proud? Just to mention a few more of the 
people you would see and whose names are probably 
known to you from their life in the public eye, but 
who, perhaps, are unknown to you as Catholics, I 
might name Thomas F. Woodlock of the Wall Street 
Journal, Judge Edward §S. Dore of the Supreme 
Court, R. J. Cuddihy of Funk and Wagnalls, and 
hundreds of others. A few more, for instance, are 
P. Grace, who runs the enormous Grace Lines and 
other interests and does it very successfully, and 
Basil Harris, Vice President of the United States 
Lines. They are men of model lives. Converts like 
John Moody, who publishes Moody’s Securities 
Manuals and who read himself into the Catholic 
Church, may be found among the hundreds of 
prominent men who find time to attend daily Mass 
and, in many cases, to receive Holy Communion 
every day. 


I shall probably never become, and I don’t believe 
that I really want to become, a so-called real New 
Yorker, because I still get a great thrill out of such 
sights as one that I witnessed some time ago when 
6,000 members of the Police Holy Name Society 


attended Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. After 
Mass those 6,000 of New York’s finest marched to 
the Hotel Astor for their Communion breakfast. 
A marvelous sight, a great demonstration of faith. 
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OME time ago when I was in the elementary grades, 

a teacher trying to impress upon us pupils what 

nature is drew our attention to the similarity be- 
tween nature and a policeman who, she probably knew, 
was familiar to most of us, especially the boys in the 
class who were always being chased by him for mis- 
demeanors with a baseball. The Teacher, as I recall 
it, called nature the eternal policeman. When a police- 
man speaks, we obey. We do not do so all the time be- 
cause we want to, but we are conscious that he is a 
representative of the law which will stand behind him— 
the law which we have made for the protection of the 
social structure. 

Nature is the great force whose laws control all life 
in the universe. In the carrying out of these laws 
nature has many allies and two seem to me to be at 
least lieutenants in her pay. One is chemistry and the 
other the instinct of animals. As we know, animals 
and human beings continually breathe oxygen 
in the air and yet by a peculiar paradox the 
air does not get more and more impure 
as you might think, but on the contrary 
it remains pure. Nature has here 
used one of her great cycles with 
which no work of man can be com- 
pared. Through the medium of the 
oxygen which we breathe, our food 
is “burned.” This process produces 
the heat which gives us our bodily 
energy. The “burning” of our food 
results in the production of carbon 
dioxide which is the gas we exhale. The 
plants, trees, and grass all take in the 
carbon dioxide and give off pure oxygen. 
This is one of the rare provisions nature has 
made for us. Let him who calls it “chance” don his 
dunce-cap. 

Have you ever noticed how keen is the sense of 
animals in the woods? And yet sometimes the law of 
the “survival of the fittest” is inexorable. I noticed, 
for instance, one day a rabbit scurry to an open spot 
between two clumps of bushes. The black shadow of a 
hawk swept along the ground. There was a squeal 
and it was all over. The wolves kill the deer, the foxes 
ki!l tke smaller rodents; the law of nature goes on and 
on. A human life, too, may be snuffed out on a busy 
thoroughfare despite the fact that precautions are 
taken against this calamity. For just as nature tries 
to warn the rabbit of the hawk by the shadow, so also 
does the poticeman try to warn us with his signal but 
sometimes our stubbornness wins and we lose! 

It is truly amazing how important nature supervises 
the thing we call life. We see it all around us. We 
see, for instance, a woodpecker noisily engaged on a 
dead tree for grubs. The woodpecker at the same time 
is helping man to win in his perpetual war against 
insects. We notice nature’s work also in the fall when 
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the leaves fall from the trees. They act as fertilizer to 
the earth and then help to bring about the re-birth 
of the trees in the spring. Nature, too, has at her com- 
mand myriads of bacteria and disease-carrying germs 
which help her to keep the animal and human popula- 
tion of the world uniform. But recently science has 
discovered that nature has provided many bacteria and 
germs by which we can fight off disease and death. 
Like the policeman nature may be stern but she is just. 

Macbeth killed Duncan, who was his guest. Death, 
to another, is of course a violation of nature’s law. But 
Macbeth, as you may remember, murdered Duncan 
at the instigation of Lady Macbeth and as is usually 
the case in murders and serious crimes there comes 
to the guilty person a mental derangement or worried 
state induced by conscience. Preying as it did on her 
mind, she had difficulty in sleeping at night. One night 
while walking in her sleep, she cried out loud, “Who 
would have dreamed the old man had so 

much blood in him?” Thus she betrayed 

herself. 

And many of our own lives tell the same 
story of nature’s justice. It is a 
truism that if you stretch a rubber 
band two inches it will return two 
inches to its first form. In much the 
same manner is this true of our 
lives. For every step taken in flaunt- 
ing the laws of nature, there must 
be the same number of steps back- 
ward. That is to say if we abuse our 
bodies by excesses, there comes a time 
when the body machinery breaks down and 
we become ill. How serious of course, depends 
usually on how far we have transgressed. If 
we have stayed up late nights carousing and have over- 
eaten or smoked too much, inevitably our strength 
wanes and we need to give up our indulgence, else pay 
the price of lost health. Nature demands of us the 
same obedience as she does of her other charges. And 
try as we do to escape this, we can never be the excep- 
tion to the rule. We find nature is truly more just 
than the policeman, for she cannot be bought with 
bribes! We cannot ask her to forget the charge be- 
cause we know the judge. She is beyond our “petty” 

importance! 

Truly, nature is a marvel. She controls the tides, 
the day and the night, the seasons, the years, the 
“great drama from the cradle to the grave.” So 
mighty is she, so certain, so true that the truth dawns 
upon us that no mere man could ever control all these 
forces on a planet. Nature is so vast that she cannot 
be understood fully, but one thing is certain—no 
policing force of ours will ever equal her system, for 
nature is the work of the Supreme Creator and man’s 
work can never compare with that of God’s. 
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A Trump Story 


TT OLD truths are still well 
founded that ten out of ten 
family trees are giving shade to one 
or more black sheep, and that most 
family closets harbor more than 
coat-hangers. This is, of course, 
true in the case of Uncle Charlie, 
who is as out-of-place in the family 
of Trumps as checked table-cloths in 
the Waldorf. 

Even Mrs. Trump has been forced 
to frown upon a few of her brother’s 
activities, the latter’s mind being, at 
times, prone to work overtime on 
moth-eaten propositions that some- 
how always cost Mr. Trump a few 
shekels. 

Having already contributed shek- 
els to any number of Uncle Char- 
lie’s propositions, and thereby hav- 
ing tasted the cup of empty, Mr. 
Trump invariably goes up _ into 
smoke at the mere mention of 
Uncle’s name. 

The Trump children, too young to 
appreciate the objection to Uncle 
Charlie’s hanging around, hopefully 
look forward to an accident of fate 
that will cause Uncle Charlie to 
stumble Trump-wise for a hand-out. 
For them Uncle is a self-made man, 
having defied parental advice at the 
tender age of twelve by joining a 
carnival and losing hide and hair of 
himself for twenty long, adventurous 
years. For them Uncle is something 
all worked out in marble for future 
generations to admire, being a man 
of liberty-loving instincts with a 
mind full of tricks and funny say- 
ee 
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All cameras should be turned on 
one certain evening when the 
progress of the carnival business 
was making snails look streamline, 
for on that evening Mr. Trump’s 
headache was led to the door by a 
hammering. He opened the door. 

“Telegram-collect!” 

“Collect!!” he exclaimed, while he 
pulled down an eye-shade, lifted a 
curtaining eyebrow, and opened his 
window to blow: “That’s an old 
one!!” 

“Well, it’s good for eighty cents 
this time, or do I take it back?” 

“What is it, Tom?” came from 
Mrs. Trump, as she ran to the door. 

“Eighty cents, Martha. You got 
it?” 

“Well.... the sugar bowl?” sug- 
gested Mrs. Trump. “But that’s all 
pennies, you know.” 

“That’s all right, Martha. 
guy’ll grab anything!” 

“Grab do I? Sign that!” 

“Here they are... seventy-eight, 
seventy-nine, eighty.” 

“If you’re any sugar short, lady, 
this dope’s got it!” 

“T do, am I?” 

“It’s probably a death, too,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Trump, tearing a jig- 
saw slit into the envelope. “And it’s 
addressed to me, and there hasn’t 
been a death on our side for years.” 

“All for eighty cents?” 

“Oh, it’s from Brother Charles!!! 
Says: ‘Will visit you for a few 
months, since business—’ ” 

“WHAT!!!” 


This 
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“Now, Tom, gather your bear- 
ings!” 
“Bearings? They’re burnt out! 


He’s got them. He got everything I 
had the last time he was here. He 
got my shirts! He took my golf- 
clubs! He smoked my tobacco! And 
he took me for a hundred dollars!!!” 

“But, Tom—” 

“You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” came in Grandmother. 
“Talking to Martha in that raised 
voice. Why, you’d think Charlie 
were a thief the way you’ve exag- 
gerated things. Come here, Martha 
dear, men never learn to respect a 
woman’s feelings. Slandering poor, 
forsaken, and friendless Charlie like 


that! Shame!!” 

“TI—ah—hif-hup,” sobbed Mrs. 
Trump, “Tom is j’just excited, 
Grandmother. He doesn’t really 
mean—” 


“All right then! But the costs will 
come out of the sugar bow] this time. 
It’s eighty cents to begin with, and 
I’m not paying expenses to get him 
out of town again.” 


“Flippercanorious!” clamored 
Wilbur, as he dashed down the 
stairs. “Hear the racket? Uncle 
Charlie I bet!” 

“Uncle Charlie!” joined in 
Therese. 


“Uncle Charlie!” added Tommy, 
filling Wilbur’s foot-steps as fast as 
the latter could empty them. 

“What’s up?” inquired Cedd from 


under the electric razor. ‘“Where’s 
the fire?” 
“Listen to that!” raved Mr. 
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Trump. “If the roof were coming 
down, there wouldn’t be half the 
noise!” 

“Well,” admonished Grandmother, 
“if you would lower your voice to the 
bass cleff where it belongs, you 
wouldn’t have reached the roof!!” 

“Get right back up-stairs, the 
whole lot of you! Cedd, take that 
razor out of the lamp! How many 
times have I told you to shave in the 
bathroom? Merciful heavens, if we 
could only get back to shaving-mugs 
and sanity!!!” 

“Now, Tom, cool off,” began 
Grandmother. “Remember Charlie 
isn’t a Catholic. He didn’t have the 
advantages that you and Martha 
have had. The least you can do is 
not raise any obstacles between him 
and the Church.” 

“Grandmother’s right, Tom. Char- 
lie was always a good boy. He 
wouldn’t harm a flea.” 

“Is that where he draws the line?” 

“What Martha means is that he 
doesn’t mean—He’s forgetful—about 
bills and such.” 

“Bills? I suppose that last propo- 
sition I paid for was a bill I owed!!” 

“Now, Tom!” 

“Yeah, Pop!” 

“You keep out of this Cedd! And 
for land’s sake, finish that shave!!” 

A quick knock at the door arrest- 
ed the conversation and tied ball 
and chain to Mr. Trump. The sus- 
pense was too much for him, and he 
gradually transformed into a veri- 
table milksop, while he seemed to be 
condensing and trickling downward 
to fill his shoes with puddles of feet. 

“T-bet-it’s-Uncle-Charlie,” sang 
Tommy. 

“Get away from that door!” 

“I was on’y goin’ peek-a-boo.” 

With ceremony and some display 
of ritual the door slowly swung to 
and squeaked out an announcement 
of Uncle Charlie. 

“Ha-har, which means hello,” 
greeted Uncle. 


“Oh, it’s Charles!” said Mrs. 
Trump. 

“It’s Uncle Charlie!” said the lit- 
tle Trumps. 


“Speaking of dopes,” began Mr. 
Trump, “and they turn up.” 

“Yes, speaking of dopes,” said 
Uncle. 

“Well, come in, Charles,” invited 
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Grandmother, “and take off your 
things.” 

“Well, my little trumps, which are 
deuces, ha-har, I’ve got somethings 
on the porch fer ye all.” 

“Wheeee,” said Tommy. 

“Come on, help carry it in,” said 
Wilbur. 

“So, so,” said Uncle in the living- 
room, as he looked about for cigars. 
“I am now established in the dough, 
which is not the same as cake, ha- 
har!” 
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“Speaking of dough, maybe you’re 
ready to come across with that hun- 
dred!” 

“Yes, speaking of dough,” said Un- 
cle. 

“What are you doing now, 
Charles?” asked Mrs. Trump. 

“I’m in opery, Martie,” said Uncle. 

“Opera!!” exclaimed Grand- 
mother. “My, my, how cultural!!” 


“Yes, yes,” explained Uncle, “mud 


op’ry, ha-har!!!” 


“How long you think you’re going 


to sink anchor around here?” 
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“Tom!!!” 

“Yes, yes, speaking of anchors,” 
assured Uncle, as he folded himself 
into the occasional chair. 

“This-er mud business—” began 
Grandmother, “I do hope it is clean 
and wholesome work?” 

“Mud op’ry is the cleanest, 
Gran-dy, which is opposite to Grand- 
pap, ha-har! No pullin’ up stakes 
and no foldin’ tents; jus’ jump in 
the wagon and off ye go!” 

“Do you usually preface your sud- 
den appearance and disappearances 
with eighty cents worth of tele- 
gram?” 

“Now, Tom!” 

“Ha-har,” said Uncle, “you’re a 
good sport, Trump, and just fer yer 
wit I’m gonna let ye cut yerself to a 
piece o’ my ten-in-one outfit. I got a 
show I’m gonna let ye buy half of. 
It’s a X, old Trump! It’s the best 
idea in sawdust land, and what I 
mean it’s a X!!” 

“My,” said Grandmother, “it 
sounds good!” 

“Oh, it does?” returned Mr. 
Trump, as he got up to leave the 
room and everything about Uncle 
Charlie. “Well, you girls know where 
the sugar bowl is—” 


Just where the “somethings” were 
that Uncle Charlie said he had 
brought the little Trumps, Wilbur 
and Tommy were unable to see. 
Everything else seemed to be in the 
trunk-line suit-case! There were 
fishing-tackle, plugs of tobacco, four 
spools of something, and Uncle’s 
sox. Carefully wrapped in a cloth 
was something else.... 

“What is it?” said Tommy. 

“Well, hold yer horses!” 

“Gee!” 

“Gosh!” 

“What are they!” 

“Fleas!” 

“Fleas?” , 

“Sure, fleas! It’s a flea circus. 
Looketem!!” 

“Creepy!!!” 

“Sure, they bite! Git away, Lad- 
die. You won’t like ’em.” 

“Put ’em on the dresser, Wilbur, 
so’s we kin watch ’em!” 

With buttered fingers, Wilbur 
crouched and lifted the glass case to 
his knees; from his knees, he lifted 
the burden to his waist; from his 
waist, the burden fell to the floor. ... 
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“Lands! 
loudly from down-stairs. 
BUR!.... TOMMY!” 


What was that?” came 


“WIL- 


“Willikins!” whispered Tommy. 
“It busted! How do ya clean up 
fleas?” 

“Gosh, Pop’ll be up! How do ya 
I got it—Lad- 
die!!” 

“He won’t eat ’em!” 

“He'll play dead! Here, Laddie, 
let’s play dead in the trenches: 
No, over here.... 
Bang! Bang! That’s it! Bang! 
Bang! Over again!” 

“You think he got ’em?” 

“Let’s make sure. Over again, 
Laddie. Bang! Bang!” 

“It sounds like there’s banging go- 
ing on up-stairs,” said Mr. Trump. 

“You’d better go up,” warned Mrs. 
Trump. 

“Oh, no ya don’t!!” came a gruff 
voice from behind him, as the front 
door slammed loudly. 

Mr. Trump turned swiftly to meet 
eight challenging faces. “Who— 
who—how’d all of you get in? We 
don’t want to buy anything!” 

“Tried to sneak him out on us!” 
said one face. 

“Yeah,” said another, “where’s the 
worm?” 

“Worm?” 

“What’s all the noise?” asked 
Grandmother, as she hobbled toward 
the sound. “QOoooooo,” she swooned 
when she saw. 

“Qooo0000,” said Mrs. Trump as she 
swooned. 

“Pike, you watch the women. We'll 
take this guy with us and search 
every nook.” 

“Come on, where’s the razorback?” 

“What? Who?” 

“That Charlie Biltz we followed 


here? Don’t lie! We traced him 
here. Come on, boys, let’s find 
him!!” 


“But, gentlemen, if you mean my 
brother-in-law—” 

“Oh, a relative! Where’d you 
hide him?” 

“He ain’t down-stairs, boss. 
up?” 

“Sure, go up! 
up ” 

“But, gentlemen, I could swear he 
was here just a minute ago. In fact, 


Go 


We're all going 
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I was just talking to him. We were 
—or rather—he was trying to sell 
me some kind of a X or other. Hon- 
estly, gentlemen, if I only knew, I’d 
be only too glad to let you have 
him!!” 

“A ar" 

“S’pose he was tryin’ to sell the 
circus?” 

“Looks like it, the skunk!!” 

“What kind of X he want you to 
buy?” 

“Well, I, that is, I—just a X, I 
guess!” 

“Oh, just a X! 
Everybody up-stairs!” 

By this time, Wilbur and Tommy 
were under the bed, and Laddie was 
loudly protesting against the ap- 
proaching intruders. But the seven 
out of eight gruff individuals pushed 
on until they came to Tommy’s room. 
At the door they stood, dumdfound- 
ed! 


Smart guy!! 


over the floor!” 

“It’s a-da-shame!” 

“Circus?” asked Mr. Trump. 

At this stage in the game, Laddie’s 
legs suddenly became four released 
springs that lost no agility in get- 
ting him out of the room. With 
ears neatly combed back and a frock- 
like tail hanging low, his exit was 
swift and dramatic as he made for 
where his nose led him—down-stairs! 

“Getta da-dog!” 

“Ketch that dog, Butch!” 

“But, gentlemen, I’m sure Laddie 
didn’t know—” 

“I’ve heard of dogs wit fleas, Va- 
nelli, but not the kind that goes 
lookin’ fer ’em!” 

“It’s a-da-shame!” 

“But, gentlemen—” 

“So, you was in on the strawberry 
short cake!!” 

“Which cake?” 

“Tt’ll cost ye five hundred dollars, 
Baldy! Are ya gonna cough up, er 
do we take up the rug???” 

“But, gentlemen—” 

“O. K., Vanelli, up wit the rug!” 

“Better roll it, Vanelli, and tie up 
the ends!” 

“HEY, BUTCH!! Got the dog?” 


“O. K. down here wit the dog, but 
half the fleas is on the rug!” 


“Roll it up, Butch, and tie up the 
ends!” 
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“But, gentlemen—” 

“Get outta our way, Baldy! 
got no time!” 

Down-stairs plodded the six, rug 
over shoulders, to join Pike and 
Butch. 

“Gosh!” came from under the bed. 
“Are they takin’ Laddie?” 

“So?” said Mr. Trump. 
jammers!!” 

“We didn’t do nothin’, Pop,” said 
Wilbur. 

“OH, TOM, they’re gone now. Help 
me lift Grandmother!” 

“Where’s Cedd?” asked Mr. 
Trump, two steps at a time. “When 
you can use an extra man in the 
house he’s never here!” 

“Cedd and Therese had just 
slipped out the back way when it all 
happened—to get some ice cream to 
entertain Charles.... Don’t stand 
there! Help me lift her!” 

“It’s not that I need lifting,” said 
coming-out Grandmother. “I need 
explanations. If it wasn’t a tornado, 
what was it?” 

“Some of our Charlie’s friends, 
that’s all!! I warned you two. Now, 
maybe you’ve got enough.... Hor- 
rors, what was that!!! We’re not go- 
ing through all that again!!!” 

“Oh, don’t get so excited,” rebuked 
Mrs. Trump. “It’s only Cedd and 
Therese. Go answer it.” 

Mr. Trump went to the door and 
opened it carefully, his foot well 
braced against the bottom. 

“Telegram-collect!” 

“Oh, it’s you again!!!” 

“Go on and get the sugar bowl, or 
do I take it back?” 


“You take it back! We can’t af- 
ford the luxuries of life. We’re go- 
ing to save our money instead and 
have our house re-furnished; so 
we’re all going to guess what’s in 
the telegram! Won’t that be fun!! 
And then we’re all going to a good 
psychopathist. Isn’t it all too, too 
strange for words what you can do 
when you have to—!!!” 


We 


“Katzen- 


“G-g-gosh!!!” said the messenger, 
eyes popping and slowly backing 
away. “G-g-gosh, it s-sure is a swell 
game!!! You-you’ll s-sure’ll have 
fun, I bet!!!” With a sudden turn 
he ran to his bicycle, was on and 
away: 

“The guy’s violent!!!” he shouted. 
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Why does the Catholic Church omit 
the Second Commandment from the 
decalogue? 


The Catholic Church does not omit 
the second or any other Command- 
ment from the decalogue. The Old 
Testament tells us that there are ten 
commandments (Exod. 20, 1; Deut. 
5, 6) but gives no indication what- 
soever as to how they are to be di- 
vided. Catholics and Protestants 
differ in determining what concludes 
the First Commandment. Following 
the example of St. Augustine, Catho- 
lies argue that God forbids the mak- 
ing of graven things as statues and 
the likeness of such things for the 
purpose of worship and that this is 
implied by what we regard as the 
closing words of the First Com- 
mandment; viz., “Thou shalt not 
adore them nor serve them.” Prot- 
estants on the other hand contend 
that the making of statues and pic- 
tures is forbidden by the First Com- 
mandment and that the words, 
“Thou shalt not adore them nor 
serve them” constitute the Second 
Commandment. 


What should one think about evo- 
lution? 


Concerning evolution as applied to 
man, it is the teaching of the Church 
that the soul of man is not a pro- 
duct of evolution but a direct crea- 
tion of God. The doctrine that the 
body of man was evolved from the 
animal world has never been official- 
ly condemned by the Church, but it 
is so contrary to the mind of the 
Church that practically no theologian 
of repute holds to it. Man’s dig- 
nity as man would seem to forbid 
such an assumption. 


What do Catholics think of the 
Bible? 


The Bible is the history of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. The 
sacred story is recorded in seventy- 
two separate books which make up 
the Bible. These books were written 
over a period of sixteen hundred 
years beginning with Moses and clos- 
ing with St. John. These books are 
the work of some fifty different 
authors; they vary in style, in pur- 
i and in content as widely as 
egislation differs from poetry and 
history from preaching. Yet they 
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compose one book because in it many 
books become one; all having one 
primary author, God the Holy Ghost; 
all having one common theme, Jesus 
Christ, the Savior of Mankind. 
Through them all there runs a gold- 
en thread which links together every 
incident and makes the whole to be 
one. 


To the question then, “What do 
Catholics think of the Bible,” we 
have here the answer of the Catho- 
lic Church. From start to finish it 
is the Biography of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ; Christ in vision 
and in prophecy in the Old Testa- 
ment, in flesh and blood in the New; 
the brightening dawn, the brilliant 
sunrise, the clouded noonday, the 
glorious sunset of the Son of God; 
the complete history of the Savior of 
the human race. Such is the book 
of Books; such is the Bible. 


Lent—Explain. 


Our Blessed Lord spent the forty 
days preceding His Passion and 
Death in prayer and penance. In 
imitation of our Lord, the Church 
sets apart the forty days preceding 
Easter as a special time of prayer 
and penance and good works to bring 
home to her children the heinousness 
of sin, the need of amendment, and 
the proper appreciatien of all that 
Christ has done for us in His atone- 
ment on the Cross. Special services 
are held in all of our churches dur- 
ing this time, days of fast and ab- 
stinence prescribed, and a general 
spirit of restraint as regards all 
forms of worldly amusement incul- 
cated. In this way we seek to “fill 
up the sufferings of Christ” (Col. 
1, 24). The ultimate purpose of all 
this is to prepare man for his own 
day of death. This is evident from 
the impressive ceremony prescribed 
for Ash Wednesday, the first day of 
Lent. On that day the priest is bid- 
den to bless ashes and sprinkle a lit- 
tle of the same on the heads of the 
faithful, saying as he does so: “Re- 
member, O man, that thou art dust 
and unto dust thou shalt return.” 
The observance of Lent is very an- 
cient, probably of apostolic origin. 
Irenaeus and Tertullian, both of the 
second century, speak of it as an 
established custom in the Church at 
that early date. 
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Why should God require Confes- 
—~ as a condition for forgiveness of 
sin 


The great and all-sufficient reason 
for Confession of sin is God’s own 
will and wish in the matter. It is 
for God alone to specify the terms 
of reconciliation for those who have 
offended Him. Man may not dictate 
to God in this matter or any other; 
that would be the height of arro- 
gance. If we have sinned and desire 
to be reinstated in God’s favor, we 
can receive pardon only on the con- 
ditions that God has laid down. No 
other course is open to the creature 
who has willfully offended his Crea- 
tor. God is Wisdom itself; hence, 
His way is the only right way, 
whether that way agrees with our 
wishes in the matter or not. 


How does the Protestant Bible 
differ from the Catholic Bible? 

Generally speaking the Protestant 
Bible is the same as the Catholic 
Bible for the reason that the reform- 
ers of the sixteenth century got their 
Bible from the Catholic Church. 
There was no one else from whom 
they could get it. 

Two differences, however, may be 
noted. First, there is difference of 
translation in a great number of 
passages. Where scholars differ in 
their rendition of the same texts, as 
they do hundreds of times in the 
course of the Bible, only the Church 
set up by Christ Himself for that 
very purpose is competent to decide. 
Secondly, the Protestant Bible omits 
the deutero-canonical books, often 
called the Apocrypha, from the Old 
Testament. These books are Tobias, 


Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch, and First and Second 
Machabees. If one is justified in 


omitting these books from the Bible, 
there is no valid reason why others 
may not be omitted also. Apart from 
the authority of the Church, one 
might just as well go right on and 
omit them all; either all of them 
are inspired, as the Catholic Church 
contends, or none of them. That the 
Apostles of our Lord considered the 
Apocrypha as truly inspired as the 
rest of the Old Testament is evident 
from the fact that there are over one 
hundred quotations and allusions to 
the Apocrypha in the New Testa- 
ment. 
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Why do Catholics take the promise 
of the Eucharist as given in the 
Sixth Chapter of St. John literally? 


Catholics take the Promise of the 
Eucharist literally because our Lord 
meant it to be taken literally. Our 
Lord was always most careful to 
make His position absolutely clear to 
those who objected to His teachings. 
If they misunderstood His meaning, 
He at once corrected their miscon- 
ception (eg. John 3, 3; Matt. 19, 
24). If his hearers understood His 
doctrine rightly but refused to accept 
it, our Lord merely repeated what 
He said before but with more em- 
phasis and often under oath (e.g. 
John 8, 56; Matt. 9, 2). 

The Jews who heard our Lord 
promise the Eucharist certainly un- 
derstood Him literally, for they said: 
“How can this man give us His 
Flesh to eat?” And how did Jesus 


answer them? Did He tell them that 
He was only speaking in figure? 
Did He tell them that they were mis- 
understanding Him, that they were 
misconstruing His words, that He 
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“The trying of your faith 
worketh patience.” 
St. James 1:3. 
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did not mean to say what He said? 
Oh, no. He repeats what He said 
before and confirms it with an oath. 
“The Bread that I will give is My 
Flesh for the life of the world. 
Amen, amen, I say unto you: Ex- 
cept you eat the Flesh of the Son 
of Man and drink His Blood, you 
shall not have life in you; for My 
Flesh is meat indeed and My Blood 
is drink indeed. He that eateth My 
Flesh and drinketh My Blood abideth 
in Me and I in him. This is the 
Bread that came down from Heav- 
en. He that eateth this Bread shall 
live forever” (John 6, 52). 


When many of His Disciples still 
refused to accept this doctrine, com- 
plaining; “This is a hard saying, 
and who can hear it,” Jesus re- 
mained adamant and let them de- 
part; and far from retracting what 
He had said, rebuked them for their 
lack of faith. Indeed our Lord made 
this doctrine of the Eucharist the 
test of faith for all of His followers: 
for we read, that turning at once to 
the Twelve, He said to them: “And 
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TEST TUBE TRIALS 


ATIENT trial has taught the chemist, who separates matter 
fe into its component parts by means of distillation in his test 
tube or alembic, that the separation of the elements takes 
These he has reduced to chemical 


place according to fixed laws. 
formulae. 


In His book of spiritual formulae, the Sacred Scriptures, God 
clearly shows what results to expect when the human soul is made 
In his epistle St. James shows how 
When God applies the torch of trial 
to a soul full of faith, the visible residue is a 
“Knowing that the trying o 
And patience hath a perfect work.”—St. James 1:3-4. 
The various stages of this distilling process are described by St. 
Paul in his letter to the Romans (5:3-5): t 
tion worketh patience; and patience, trial; and trial, hope; and hope confoundeth not.” 
St. James, the Brother (i. e. Cousin) of the Lord, surnamed “The Just,” and first bishop of 


the test tube for experiments. 
one of these laws works out. 


of patience. 
patience. 





will you also go away?” And Peter 
speaking for himself and for all 
those who humbly take Christ at His 
word, even though they cannot com- 
prehend how anything so divine as 
this should come to pass, replied, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of Eternal Life.” 
And just because the words of Jesus 
are the words of eternal life, the 
words of eternal truth, the words of 
God, we know what we have in the 
Holy Eucharist—nothing less than 
that same Christ who spoke those 
words. Mighty mystery indeed, but 
absolutely true, because Christ has 
said so. 


The questions and answers given in this 
column are reprinted by the Defenders of 
the Faith in a four-page leaflet called ‘“‘Why.” 
The questions answered in this issue are 
included in “‘Why” Leaflet Nos. 3 & 4. Just 
the thing for general distribution. No orders 
accepted for less than fifty. 25¢ for fifty; 
50¢ for one hundred. Postage prepaid. 
Address: DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH, 
PILOT GROVE, MISSOURI. 
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Jerusalem was revered for his wisdom, austerity, and meekness. His Epistle reveals him as a K 

man of calm mind, trust in Christ, a man of prayer, and devoted to the poor. His patient faith n 

made him truly wise. “The learning of a man is known by patience.”—Prov. 19:11. His calm- ™ 

ness rested on the the twofold foundation—“He that believeth, let him not hasten, (Is. 28:16), i 

and “Let us run by patience to the -_ proposed to us,” (Heb. 12:1). His trust in Christ ps 

rested on the words of St. Paul: “If we hope for that which we see not, we wait for it with = 

patience.” (Rom. 8:25) , . me EA 

After 86 years of patient faith, patient prayer, patient waiting, the crown of martyrdom A 

graced the crushed skull of St. James—his eyes of faith beheld the splendor of the beatific vision. ©: 
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I. The Church of St. Prisca 


T IS the intention in this and a few subsequent 
I cctices to view certain scriptural texts in the light 

of history that the meaning may be better under- 
stood. After all, Sacred Scripture is largely an histo- 
rical account of events in biblical lands as they oc- 
curred in biblical days. 

The writer had the privilege of living for several 
years on the Aventine Hill in Rome, in a room that 
had a window just opposite the very old church of St. 
Prisca. When he learnt that the ancient title of this 
church was “the church which is in their house,” he 
set about discovering the meaning of this title. 


The only Prisca he could recall meeting in his Scrip- 
tural studies was the wife of Aquila mentioned by St. 
Paul, and she also went by the name of “Priscilla.” 
St. Luke called her that; so did St. Paul in his Letter 
to the Corinthians, though in writing to the Romans 
some years later, he called her “Prisca.” Because in all 
instances she is linked with Aquila we know that it is 
the same person that is referred to. 


It so happens that the families of Aquila and of 
Senator Cornelius Pudens were intimate friends in 
Rome. To verify that you have but to go to the Sala- 
rian Way, to the private burial crypt of Senator Pu- 
dens’s mother. There, to the right as you enter, you 
may still behold the tomb of Aquila and Prisca. Only 
closest relatives and friends were buried in the private 
crypt of noble persons. It is more than likely that 
when St. Peter baptized the wife of Aquila, she took the 
name “Priscilla” to honor Cornelius Pudens, the Roman 
senator, whose mother’s name was Priscilla. 

Having determined the person after whom the an- 
cient church was named, it should not be so difficult to 
find the explanation of the title “the church that is 
in their house.” 





£ SPIESS, 
S. B. 


From the Acts of the Apostles, written by St. Luke, 
we learn that St. Paul left Athens to go to Corinth 
where he met a certain Jew, Aquila, and his wife Pris- 
cilla, originally from Rome. (Acts 18:1). Today it 
becomes of particular interest that Aquila and Priscilla 
were expelled from Rome because they were Jews. 


Even if St. Luke had not informed us of the fact 
that the Emperor Claudius issued a decree expelling 
all Jews from Rome, as in fact he does in the first 
verse of the 18th chapter, we would nevertheless be 
aware of the decree through the writings of Sueto- 
nius, a contemporary of Claudius. Suetonius writes: 
“Judaeos, impulsore Chresto, assidue tumultuantes 
urbe expulit.” “He expelled the Jews from the city 
because of their incessant riots, a Chrestus being the 
instigator.” After his liberation from Herod Agrippa, 
in the year 42, St. Peter went to Rome, where his 
preaching, objected to by the Roman Jews, gave rise to 
the riots spoken of by Suetonius, and therefore it is 
quite likely that he, too, being a Jew, was forced to 
leave Rome under the decree of Claudius in the year 
49. It is even likely that he accompanied Aquila and 
Priscilla to Corinth, where he left them and where St. 
Paul met them, for in the year 50, one year later, we 
find St. Peter at Jerusalem, presiding over the first 
Council of the Church. 

From Corinth Aquila and Prisca accompanied St. Paul 
to Ephesus, as you can verify from St. Paul’s First Let- 
ter to the Corinthians, which the Apostle wrote at Ephe- 


‘sus. “The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and 


Priscilla salute you much in the Lord, with the church 
that is in their house, with whom I also lodge.” (Eph. 
16:19) 

In the year 58 we find the same Jewish couple, con- 
verts of St. Peter’s, back in Rome, for the edict of 
Claudius had been abolished in the meantime. That 
they were there we know again from a letter of St. 
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Paul, that he addressed to the Romans. “Salute Prisca 
and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus, who have for 
my life laid down their own necks; to whom not I 
only give thanks, but also all the churches of the Gen- 
tiles and (salute) the church which is in their house.” 
(Rom. 16:3-5) 


II. Getting the Herods Straight 


HEROD THE GREAT 


Flavius Josephus, a Roman historian living in Rome, 
but a Jew by birth, his mother living in Jerusalem when 
the city was besieged by Titus, as Josephus tells us, 
quotes Caesar Augustus, under whom Christ was born 
at Bethlehem, as saying on one occasion: “I would 
rather be a sow than be a son of Herod.” (Quotation 
from memory.) The Herod to whom Caesar referred 
was Herod the Great, and Caesar Augustus, knowing 
that man’s cruelty, implied that a sow had at least 
the chance to live for the sake of her young, or at 
least until cold weather set in before the butchering 
would take place. Evidently Herod’s sons had not that 
much security as we know from history. Every Chris- 
tian is aware how this Herod slaughtered the innocent 
babes in and around Bethlehem on the occasion when 
the Wise Men, the Magi, came to Jerusalem to see the 
new-born King of the Jews. 


THE ROMAN EMPEROR 


Herod the Great died in the year 750 (Roman Calen- 
dar, from the foundation of Rome) and his kingdom 
was divided among his sons. Archelaus received Judea 
with the chief city, Jerusalem. But the Imperial Roman 
government banished him to Vienna in Gaul, the pres- 
ent German-Austria and in consequence of this banish- 
ment, Judea was reunited to Syria under a Roman 
Governor by the name of Publius Sulpicius Quirinus, 
the same Roman governor who called for a census of all 
inhabitants which brought Mary and Joseph to Beth- 
lehem, the City of David, to be enrolled and here, as 
all Christians know, due to the edict of Quirinus, was 
born the Saviour in a stable, because “there was no 
room in the inn.” This gives us the correct idea why 
Judea at the time of the birth of Christ was under a 
Roman governor, Quirinus, and later on under Pontius 
Pilate, under whom Christ died, and why there was no 
king in Judea when the King of Kings appeared there 
and died there, so much so that Pilate wrote an inscrip- 
tion and hung it on the Lord’s cross, the inscription 
reading “King of the Jews.” 


HEROD THE SIMPLETON 


In spite of the fact that Rome had taken charge of 
Judea in the days of Christ, there was another Herod 
over in Galilee. This Herod is the simpleton who gave 
to a girl who danced before him the head of St. John 
the Baptist. He was a true son of the fellow who 
slaughtered Bethlehem’s babes. This simpleton of Gali- 
lee is the same Herod who happened to be in Jerusalem 
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on the occasion of the crucifixion, and to whom Pilate 
sent the Lord, and to whom the Lord Jesus said not a 
word, according to the Gospels. The Lord deigned 
to speak and answer Pontius Pilate, a pagan, but re- 
fused to say even as much as a word to Herod, the sim- 
pleton who ruled Galilee. 


HEROD AGRIPPA 


But it is Herod, surnamed Agrippa, in whom we are 
here mostly interested. The fact that he reigned only 
three years, from the year 41 to 44 of the Christian era, 
and he being the Herod who cast St. Peter into prison, 
gives archeologists the exact year when St. Peter came 
to Rome. It was in the year 42 when he arrived on the 
Aventine with his friends Aquila and Prisca. Should, 
then, you be asked, “How long have the Popes resided 
in Rome?” you may reply, “Since the year 42 of the 
Christian era, or since the reign of Herod Agrippa, who 
died in the year 44.” 


Who was Herod Agrippa? He was the grandson of 
Herod the Great of the days of the Magi. The Romans 
had reunited several of the states of Palestine and set 
Herod Agrippa over them. He had studied at Rome. 
He was a proud man and crouched before the Caesars of 
Rome. He even adopted Roman titles calling himself 
Marcus Julius Agrippa, and upon certain coins still ex- 
tant and originating under his reign, we read the in- 
scription in Greek “AGRIPPAS PHILOKAISER’— 
“Agrippa the dear Emperor.” 


AGRIPPA II 


Agrippa had a son who is known in this period of 
Roman history as Agrippa II. He was very much 
limited in territory by the Romans, and became the 
last of the Jewish kings as Saul, in David’s time, was 
the first. Under Agrippa II Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and not a stone was left upon a stone. The Jews were 
dispersed throughout the world as the reward for 
shouting to Pilate, “May His blood be upon us and upon 
our children.” 


Need we marvel at the fact that the Jews were ex- 
pelled from countries nearly two thousand years ago, 
and the Vicars of Jesus Christ and the Catholic people 
were persecuted nearly two thousand years ago, and 
that today it is the same old story? Two thousand 
years have taught men nothing in this regard. Of the 
Jews Christ said: “This generation shall not pass 
away.” Of the Catholic Church Christ said: “Upon 
this rock (Peter) I shall build my church and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” It is about time 
after two thousand years that men. should learn. The 
Apostles waged no war; not a sword was raised 
against a persecution that lasted until the days of Con- 
stantine in the fourth century, and today there still sits 
a white-robed priest on the very throne of the Caesars 
to whom the whole world does homage. The bones of 
tyrants and dictators have rotted to dust centuries ago, 
but the white-robed priest, the successor of St. Peter, 
still rules the world from Rome. 
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In Northern mythology 

the Fylfot (four-footed) 

cross or swastika is known 

as Thor’s Hammer, a 

magic weapon used by the 

pagan god to destroy his enemies. It appears on 
Scandinavian, Danish, and Gaulish coins as well 
as on those of Syracuse, Corinth, and Chalcedon; 
on Etruscan, Roman, and other pottery; on paint- 
ings in the catacombs of Rome and on very old 
ecclesiastical vestments in England. 
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The cross’ potent’ = or 

crutched cross, so-called 

from having its extremi- 

ties like the heads of 

crutches, was an Austrian 
national emblem before the “Anschluss” of last 
spring. It is made up of four “Tau” crosses or 
T’s places with their bases together. The pillory 
and whipping post were designed to make a 
“Tau” cross, and it is to such a cross that Austria 
is now nailed. Was her ensign prophetic? 


A Friend of Austria 


ITH profound inner knowledge of the 

Austrian tragedy after years in Austria, I 

echo to-day extracts from my warning cry 
published in 1935. 

“Restore the monarchy, now or never’; for “he 
who denies Austria her monarchy condemns her to 
death.” 

“The world may have forgotten, but Austrian 
patriots have not forgotten that for a thousand 
years under the golden rule of her Emperors, 
Austria was a mighty bulwark of civilization on 
whose glory the sun never set, until the treaty of 
St. Germain deprived her of the Hapsburgs, severed 
her limb from limb, and reduced her from sixty-five 
to six and one-half millions. 


The history of centuries has proved that the 
Hapsburgs are Austria—her heart; her soul; her 
very life-blood. 

The hour has struck for Restoration or Death.” 


To-day, the bitter truth of these prophetic words 
is seen too late by the nations, who in denying 
Austria the desired restoration, condemned her to 
death, and themselves to limitless peril. 

To salve their conscience, there will be those who 
will argue that after St. Germain, Austria was “too 
small to live alone”: to these I give my answer as 
of old, to turn their eyes to equally small European 
kingdoms, even dukedoms, happy under their 
hereditary lawful sovereigns. 





Copyright held by the author. This article may not 
reproduced in whole or in part. 
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What of the Duchy of Luxemburg? 

Austria, with Vienna eternally royal, was born 
for Kings. And we who have deeper knowledge, 
know as a fact, that Austrian patriots wanted, not 
only their independence, but the restoration of their 
lawful sovereign as king of Austria. The hour for 
the restoration was after Hitler’s brutal assassina- 
tion of Dolfuss, patriot and martyr, when even the 
infected were cured of Nazism, and all hearts cried 
out for a King, whose restoration would have saved 
his land. A King, who in the tradition of the Haps- 
burgs, would have given freedom to all creeds, 
united all parties, and brought peace and prosperity 
to his people, all hearts beating as one. A King, 
who although young in years is old in wisdom, in 
understanding of the needs and struggles of human 
existence. A King who has had his metal tried 
in the furnace of suffering and hardships, and has 
been found pure gold. 

Too late! To-day the Vienna of Marie Theresa, 
peerless city of incomparable beauty, fount and in- 
spiration of all art and culture in its highest and 
noblest sense, pride of the world centuries before 
Berlin existed, is in the uncouth hands of this tradi- 
tionless, coarse, and brutal parvenu. 

Knowing the agony of Austrian patriots with 
none to aid them, as bound and helpless they are 
compelled to behold the degradation and despoiling 
of their land, I can only appeal that we shall not 
add to their tragedy, by making calumny their epi- 
taph. Nailed to the crooked-cross, let them not be 
mocked by the Press of the world placing above 
their heads an inscription of lies they are power- 
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less to refute. Let at least the truth be recorded. 

And this is the truth. 

Not only the more than two million registered, 
and innumerable still unregistered members of the 
ever increasing monarchist party, but countless 
other patriots from prince to peasant, Austrians 
soul and body, were ready to die rather than yield 
their beloved land to the soul-destroying embrace 
of Berlin. Many already are dead. They lie there- 
fore, who record that these patriots failed to resist 
the invader. 


Reduced by their “protector,” the League of Na- 
tions, to a minimum of armament, they were 
weaponless. Subjected without warning to over- 
whelming giant military force from without, and 
stabbed in the back by German bribed organized 
Nazi traitors within (including the assassins of 
Dolfuss and his fellow victims of the Nazi terror 
of 1934; released and glorified by Hitler) Austrian 
patriots had their arms pinioned from behind, and 
their voices silenced by the famous effective “women 
to block and axe” methods of the “saviour of the 
crooked cross.” 

While this Attila and his Hun hordes received 
the deceptive, pre-staged, tumultuous welcome, from 
Germans imported for the occasion to pose as 
Austrians, and to line the route to add their voices 
to those of traitors, assassins and infected irrespon- 
sible youths; the majority of Austrian patriots, 
including my personal friends, were already in 
prison. Their crime patriotism. 

How then shall it be recorded that it was “the 
voice of Austria,” Catholic Austria, which ac- 
claimed this pagan as “Saviour.” 

The “salvation” of Austria from her patriots, 
required all the united craft and strength of Attila’s 


Judas Inquarts from within, and all the might of 
Attila’s army from without. 

“Sieg Heil.” Praise him, Nazis, praise Him, 
who has “liberated” Austria from her patricts to 
make her a coolie state of Germany. 

Praise him, the father of all “justice,” who 
stopped by force free Austria’s plebiscite, fearing 
the overwhelming voice of her patriots against him. 
Praise his heroic “fairness”; in staging to your ad- 
vantage the mock plebiscite, with Austria already in 
chains and incorporated to the German Reich. 

Rejoice Nazis in your “victory,” rejoice that this 
“plebiscite” delivers into your hands the names and 
whereabouts, of patriots not yet brought to heel; 
rejoice that the dead and imprisoned have no voice, 
and that the rest, aware that to vote against the 
armed “Saviour,” signs their own death warrants, 
must capitulate or perish. 

Coolies of Germany, praise him, the Brown Piper, 
to whose tune you dance on your Empire’s grave. 

Praise him who shall yet lead you into the River 
of Death, from which there is no return. 

And we, let us bow our heads in shame and grief 
beholding Vienna in chains, dragged in the dust be- 
hind the chariot wheels of Berlin. 

Through a mist of tears, impotent, we witness 
the glorious name, Austria, erased from the very 
map of the world, to be lost, forgotten, in the mists 
of time. 

Or shall history record that the fall of this 
historic citadel of a great civilization, was the pre- 
lude to the death of all civilization in our time; as 
encouraged by the impotence or indifference of 
other nations, Attila sweeps eastward, and Ghengis 
Khan westward, unchecked, for their hordes Brown 
and Red, to clash in the most hideous war the world 
has ever known. 





SNAPSHOTS 


Dunstan McAndrews, O. S. B. 


RELIGIOUS lecturer says we need a new religion capable of 
curbing totalitarianism. It must be Christocentric, based on 


Scripture, and love of the missions. 


Won’t someone please tell 


him that he is hunting the Catholic Church? 


A SPECIALIST in hynoptism recently tried to explain the success 
of dictators by their use of mass hypnotism. Perhaps that 

explanation is true, but when he goes on to say that religion 
depends for success on hypnotism, and that people are bound to 


religion by hypnotic compulsion, we believe he is wrong, at least so far 
as Catholicism is concerned. When he says miracles are performed 
by hypnotism, he should deign to explain the cure mentioned in Blessed 
Mother Cabrini’s beatification process. Doctors would like to know 
how hypnotism or autosuggestion could cure a baby a day old, who 
had 110° fever and whose eyes were being burned out by a 50% 
solution of silver nitrate. 


H ERE is a cute little fish story to distract your attention from the 
Loyalist reverses in Catalonia. “It is said the fastidious monks at 

Poblet, who lived less than 20 miles from the Mediterranean, 
organized an elaborate courier system which brought them daily sup- 
plies of fresh fish from the Atlantic shores, hundreds of miles away.” 


(Report from Barcelona.) 
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yg mMEs O'CONNOR 


FEW short months ago the leading news- 
papers of the country ran headline stories of 
a young fellow named Franklin M. McCall. 
For a period of days he had a very decided mon- 
opoly on the front pages of American newspapers. 
Troubles in China, civil war in Spain, Herr Hitler 
and his slow maneuvering toward European war, 
were all relegated to second class matter in order to 
let a very hungry public feed voraciously on the car- 
rion of an extremely nauseating murder mystery. 
What had the subject in question done to capture 
the public fancy with such a bang? Daring and 
courageous fellow that he was, he had strangled a 
helpless and defenseless five year old boy. After 
McCall was caught and safely lodged behind heavy 
iron bars, the usual seventy-seven varieties of 
psychologists and brain specialists swarmed like 
flies around him to see if they couldn’t find some 
decidedly technical and theoretical cause for the 
young man’s lapse into such a low stratosphere of 
morality. After much apparent brain storming they 
found it impossible to come to any decision. They 
didn’t even attempt to save their faces by listing 
him in one of the multitudinous spheres of maniacal 
incompetency. On the contrary, their patient was 
a very normal young American, the envy of his 
class-mates and one of the more popular young men 
in the society in which he traveled. He thrilled 
worshipping young hearts by his spectacular dashes 
up and down the gridiron; his good looks had made 
him one in demand where feminine hearts throbbed. 
Finally, out of all this fog and suspense, McCall him- 
self volunteered the information they were seeking: 
“I’ve made a damn fool of myself, and caused 
trouble and worry to those who really cared for me, 
by reading detective magazines.” He went 
on to say that the crooks he had read about pulled 
so many blunders, that it seemed a cinch to plan a 
perfect crime. The grim realities of bars and 
locked doors proved only too conclusively that some- 
thing had slipped up somewhere. 
This is but one of the many cases arising daily 
all over the country in which conclusive evidence 








and personal testimony of the young criminals in- 
volved show that their lives have been shattered, 
their minds contorted and poisoned with vile litera- 
ture of all kinds. Probably never before in the long 
history of man’s existence have so many crimes 
been laid at youth’s door. Still, the number and fre- 
quency is far overshadowed by the fiendish and das- 
tardly ways and means they have of carrying out 
their wild ideas. Kidnapping, murder, every crime 
of sex in that awful category, robbery, they try 
them all. Abstracting from the fact that a greater 
number of our youthful criminals have readily ad- 
mitted that they garnered their science of crime 
from some of our best-selling magazines, all one 
has to do is a little simple reasoning to prove that 
this must be true. 


Boys and girls passing through the period of 
adolescence and even those in the early years of 
maturity, are generally conceded to be in the forma- 
tion period of their lives; impressions are most 
vivid, every experience and passing thought is as 
one more building block in what will soon be a good 
or bad character. Coupled with this power of re- 
taining what they come in contact with is a youth- 
ful urge for things that are not always conducive 
to their better moral and physical welfare. They 
love to jump off barns playing cowboy and Indian; 
to play war with BB guns and sling shots. Youth 
as a whole has a flair for the dramatic, the daring, 
the romantic, but not a whole lot of good sense to 
temper this wild impulsiveness. They love to delve 
into the intricate mechanics of life and compliment 
themselves that they know all the answers, and all 
the secrets of its mysterious depths. There was a 
time when we handed them “Rover Boys,” Father 
Finn’s books, and other adequate reading matter, 
to satiate this spirit of adventure and romance. 
Then came the dawn of a new era: cheap, dirty 
stories of forbidden love, and daring exploits of 
super-human criminals, were splattered on cheap 
paper, placed within easy reach of youth, and then, 
labeled—‘“too deep—hands off!” Naturally they ate 
it up. Today “true loves” and “true crimes” are by 
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far the most popular form of reading for young 
men and women during high school, and on through 
college. 

Knowing, but they probably don’t, that youth is 
what it is, what precautions has this great nation 
of welfare-workers been taking to protect them? 
Day after day gruesome murder stories, pointed de- 
tails of sexual crimes appear in the headline spots 
of almost every American newspaper. Every drug 
store has its magazine rack where nothing is 
barred. In the larger cities every other corner is 
blessed with a large news-stand meticulously com- 
plete with its repertoire of smutty literature. Bad 
—terrible—but that’s not the worst part of the 
story: we not only allow newspapermen, publishers, 
printing companies, all those who are responsible 
for opening the flood-gates of lewd literature to put 
their trash on the market, but we insist that they 
cover it with the glossy veneer that will allow “old 
ducks” who should know better to play the role of 
suckers, while youth becomes a raging band of evil- 
minded maniacs. 

More disgusting than anything else is the realiza- 
tion that this foul and reeking gusher of immorality 
is hidden between concealing covers which label 
their contents as true—true—and the other choice 
adjectives such as thrilling, romantic, spectacular, 
glamorous, are employed to entice curious, weak, 
unsuspecting humanity to read sordid, diabolical 
and extremely odoriferous tales from the private 
lives of fallen humanity. They sugar-coat their 
“pills” just as any manufacturer of some nauseat- 
ing substance would do. It really wouldn’t be good 
business if they didn’t guard against the after 
effects. If their vile concoction of moral poisoning 
left the patient with a very nauseated and sickly 
feeling of disgust the chances are they wouldn’t 
care for another dose. But no, they take great pre- 
cautions against all A. E. by employing the two 
most universally used appeals since Adam was 
tripped up in Paradise. These two most over- 
worked of all man’s excuses, appeal to sympathy and 
natural weakness, are the two great bulwarks be- 
hind which they flourish. Consider our best-selling 
detective stories (true, by the way); they in- 
variably unfold the age-old appeal that the man 
didn’t have a chance, circumstances were all against 
him, insanity, remorse, deprivation, all working up 
to the disgusting climax where, instead of con- 
demnation, he receives, at the very least, sympathy. 


Our love stories are even worse (the worst of 
these, too, ride under the banner of truth). In the 
act of narrating their tales of dirty “romance,” 
disgusting love affairs, and true confessions of men 
and women who have forsaken their God-given 
spiritual faculties to fall lower than the irrational 
brute, they make no attempt to emphasize the 
sordidness of such human actions; but rather, they 
strive only to make them appeal, make them satisfy 
man’s animal nature. The actions of their heroes 
and heroines is a slap in the face to the lowest form 
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of moral code ever formulated. Far more, it is a 
slap in the face to God himself who personally saw 
fit to surround the marriage bond and man’s power 
to propagate the species, with sacred and inviolable 
sanctions. After all, the very existence and con- 
tinuation of society as a civilized body of men de- 
pends primarily on man’s right answer to this mat- 
ter of marriage and sex. 

The acme of all this sugar-coating is the terrific 
build-up they give their heroes and heroines. In- 
stead of speaking in the plain terms of harlot, 
adulterer, or morally bankrupt individuals in gen- 
eral, they appeal to man’s gentler emotions: “The 
story of two daring souls caught in the meshes of a 
violent and soul-stirring love which swept away all 
obstacles,” “The Romantic confession of one who 
found the fullness and beauty and depth of true 
love—too late.” Having displayed their merchan- 
dise before the public eye they sit back and watch 
the poison seep in, confident that youth and maturer 
years running the gauntlet of too real existence, 
will eat it up in their quest for misconstrued ro- 
mance and adventure. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from this short 
meditation on modern trash is that it should be 
stopped—immediately—before its poison pollutes 
the blood stream of American Society. Certainly 
the policy followed to date will never do it. I once 
noticed quite a number of filthy magazines on sale 
in a Catholic’s drug store. When the opportunity 
arose, I asked him about them. “Oh—those things 
—I don’t even know what’s on our rack—We order 
what we sell, and there they are.” That in brief is 
the philosophy behind the universal policy followed 
today; give the public what they want, even though 
the taste of some members of that public demands 
nauseating dishes it shall be served them on a plat- 
ter if good dollars and cents result. Really, though, 
it’s an unfair philosophy, because it jeopardizes the 
well-being of the majority by catering to the evil 
whims of the minority. I fully realize that obscene 
literature has no apparent effects on some of its 
victims, but what about the less fortunate, those we 
read about daily, who attempt to practice some of 
the things they read? Who try to improve on the 
crimes committed between the pages of “true love” 
and “true detective” magazines? 


Our number one crime-buster, J. Edgar Hoover, 
repeatedly asserts in his articles in magazines and 
newspapers that lewd literature is one of the most 
prolific breeders of young criminals in America 
today. Yet, the government does nothing about it. 
I believe there still exists some very flimsy law to 
the effect that obscene literature cannot be trans- 
ported through the mails. This is hardly better 
than no law at all, because you can ship boxcars full 
by rail and no one could object. 
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T FIRST, they were 
two children playing 
at the game of Life; 
she, Zira, daughter of the 
cities and he, Ranu, son of 
peasants, tiller of the soil. 

As fresh and free and careless as the green shoots 
that follow the overflowing of the Nile, heedless of 
the morrow, oblivious of yesterday, mindful but of 
to-day’s caress, they idled away the months in a 
dreamery of love. 

For they were in love—deeper in that mystery 
called Love than delved deep Mystery itself into 
the depths of the Egyptian sky above, or stretched 
into the Egyptian desert adjacent to the little 
fertile spot called home, or wrapped in obscure sym- 
bols Egypt’s history. 

For them, existed not the glare of the Egyptian 
sun. They did not note the scorching haze that 
sometimes, tired of hovering over desert sands, 
crept into the fields withering plants. The scurry- 
ing of rats in the old, old granary were sounds too 
alien for ears intent upon those fatuous things, 
those foolish things, those sweet things whispered 
between man and maid. They heard the murmur- 
ings of distant rushes but not the drone of countless 
insects that festered grain. They breathed the 
fragrance of wild blossoms but detected not the 
miasma of stagnant pools, breeding places of crea- 
tures noxious, left by the receding river. They 
roamed the country about, once traveling up the 
Nile—two lotus flowers, irresponsible, drifting on 
the Stream of Indolence—as far as the land of the 
pyramids, yet never once looked to the starved, 
parched earth around their home that meant their 
livelihood. The ox grew sleek and lazy the while 
they snared the black and white ibis, or spent the 
day watching the red flamingo stalk, grotesquely 
graceful, along some swamp’s edge, seeking a suit- 
able place to build its nest. 

Time sped apace. The planting season passed. 
Ranu awoke to realities. 

“We have been fools,” said he to Zira. “Our love- 
making has robbed us of next year’s food. Should 
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you care to return to your 
father’s house?” 

“Why ?” The word came 
from a tightened throat. 
She did not understand. 
“Do you tire of me?” To 
the city-bred girl, famine was something that hap- 
pened in far-off places. It came never near. Once, 
maybe, it had occurred in Egypt; but that had been 
so many thousands of years ago none but the reader 
of legends knew of it. “You tire so soon?” 

“No!” He almost shouted the denial. “Of you 
I should never tire. But see, Zira, our store of 
grain is spoiled; our money, spent. We face a 
year of hardships. There will not be much to eat.” 

She laughed. So long as he loved her still, what 
maitered things like wheat and corn and lentils? 
“Do fish no longer swim the Nile?” she teased. 
“And is the hunt old-fashioned?” 

“The hunt is a day’s toil,” he answered soberly; 
“and the land demands full time.” 

But what knew this maid of Alexandria of the 
exigencies of the soil? She had seen barges laden 
and over-laden with the produce of far up-Nile 
crowding the landing places on Lake Mareotis’ 
shores. All had come from just such remote sites 
as was this spot of Kanu’s. Could scarcity exist 
whence abundance was sent forth? 

“Come kiss me, Ranu,” she demanded ; 
his compliance stifled further speech. 

That night Ranu returned from the fields, the 
lassitude of body wrenched by the return to labor, 
mind tortured by the impossible task of retrieving 
lost time. 

He brushed aside Zira’s offered embrace, strode 
to the litter in the corner of the room, flung himself 
down and slept. 

The next day saw the scene repeated, and the next 
too, except that Ranu ate, thus establishing a dull 
routine that continued with neither kiss nor caress 
nor even a gentle word to relieve monotony. 

Zira could not comprehend. 

Love, laughter, all amenities, all the trivial cour- 


and with 
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tesies that comprise a woman’s world, seemed ban- 
ished by a brooding silence. 


Her attempts at cheer, and, later, mere civility, 
fell flat, unanswered. 

Zira wondered and despaired. 

The white and purple and saffron crocuses ceased 
to adorn the hut. Home reverted to its original 
four walls of wattle daubed with puddled clay, as 
bare of color as Zira’s heart. 

—Of what use interest where response lacks? 


The days went on. 


Ranu, seizing the chance, the slim chance, the 
negligible chance of a late crop being sold the trad- 
ing barges that plied the Nile, sweated in the fields 
from dawn till dusk; treaded the creaking water 
wheel in pitiable effort to prepare the ground for 
plowing; returned home with endurance strained, 
exhausted beyond measure, taciturn, morose, an 
unfit companion. 

Food got scarcer. 

Evenings, Zira sat alone in the doorway while 
through the paleness of the flowing nights there 
drifted to her merging reminiscences of her child- 
hood’s home, of Alexandria with its myriad lights 
and gayeties, its constant bustling, its never-ending 
chatter. Comparison bore the solitude of the 
present weightily upon her. A half day’s travel 
from the nearest neighbor, a whole day’s from a vil- 
lage, she had no hint of people other than herself 
and Ranu living in the world save occasional 
glimpses of passing crafts upon the Nile; and those 
boats made isolation more pronounced. 


That there might lack to eat she did not mind so 
be it Ranu offered what he had with some slight 
show of fondness, for dimly she perceived a share 
of blame for the extended honeymoon—holiday 
prolonged through planting time—payment for 
which was now exacted by added labor; but the 
touch of a hand, the brushing of a cheek against her 
hair—ample compensation for a season of stress— 
Ranu withheld. 

He seemed oppressed by a strange sense of guilt, 
some curious feeling of shame at having failed to 
secure to Zira needed things. It warped judgment, 
influenced conduct. 


Even was he inclined to refuse shelter to the 
travelers that came one night; a man leading an 
ass upon which sat a woman with a Child. 

“Tell them to go,” he said to 
Zira. “What have we to offer? 
They would but mock our pover- 
ag 
“Not so,” said Zira. “They ask 
for that which we possess and 
they have not—a place to rest.” 

“What place?” Ranu demand- 
ed. “The granary? They were as 
well off in the open. The hut? 
What choice between that and the 
stable?” 
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Zira persisted. “The wind blows cold at night,” 
she said; “and any protection is better than none.” 

But Ranu was disposed to argue. “If visitors 
cannot be welcomed with their due, why welcome 
them at all? The house lacks room enough to move 
about inside; the granary is in pieces; a stable is 
not fit lodgment.” 

The wayfarer stood forth. “To us,” he said, “a 
stable is no strange habitation. We would thank 
you for the use of it.” 

Ranu shrugged. “Have it your own way,” he 
said; and went inside. 

“See,” cried Zira. “At heart he is not stingy. 
Only he thinks that if he does not give the world 
away he is not giving aught worth while.” She re- 
flected for a moment. “Or something of the sort. 
I cannot make him out of late.” She assisted the 
woman to dismount. “What is His name?” 

“Jesus.” 

“Doubt if I’ve ever heard that Name before. Do 
you come from far?” 

“From Bethlehem.” 

“T know I’ve never heard of that.” 

“Tt is in Judah, Zira.” 

“Some new settlement, perhaps? Well, no matter. 
Here we are. There’s lots of straw for covering. 
Toss aside what’s mouldy. Give the ox a slap if he 
gets too curious. Sorry we have no lamp.” 

“We shall be quite content.” 

For several days the strangers tarried. 


Some herbs were found the use whereof was new 
to Zira; and possibly it was the novel tastiness of 
an otherwise frugal meal that caused Ranu to shed 
some of his sullenness. 


But whatever the cause, the change of mood re- 
sulted in the reappearance of the gaudy water 
lilies about the hut; and at Ranu’s comments the 
quickened beats of Zira’s heart sent flushes to her 
cheek. 

“I sometimes think,” said Zira, “you are not 
grown-up. Here we are no richer than before, yet 
you are the happier because people come along who 
have much less than we. Could ever reason be more 
erratic!” 

“It is not that,” said Ranu. “I have been learn- 
ing some of the rules of life. This Joseph, who, as 
far as I can see, has nothing for his family, not 
even prospects, evinces not the slightest worry nor 
the flimsiest excuse. He says he 
does his best and apparently 
imagines that’s the end of it.” 

“And isn’t it?” asked Zira. “If 
his loved ones are content, what 
need of more?” 

“Tis one way of putting it,” 
Ranu agreed; “and perhaps as 
good as any.” 

That evening their guests left. 

“I’m glad they came,” said Zira, 
as she and Ranu watched the de 
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ENEATH my window, two little maids were 
passing and just as the last little one was lost 
to view, the wind tossed her words back to me. 

“Never had a grandmother! Why I don’t see how 
you ever get along without one!” 

A family without a grandma! Like a rose with- 
out perfume. Like a song without words! How 
well do I remember mine! Tiny with white hair 
and merry brown eyes. I can see her now with her 
black shining sateen apron over her soft grey dress, 
a string of black beads around her soft wrinkled 
neck, a big cameo breast pin fastening close the 
white of collars beneath the faintest of double chin, 
and upon her silvery hair, the feathery light lace 
cap, tied with the narrowest ribbon outside of fairy- 
land and as purple as the violets down in the 
meadows. 

What a harbor of refuge was grandma’s roomy 
lap in times of dire trouble! Did arithmetic add to 
our sorrows or Longfellow distract us mentally, did 
great salt lakes appear on maps unknown to the 
average school, did misbehaviour compel us to “‘stay 
after school”? Did Johnnie Jones sport a new 
bicycle because his father was rich? Couldn’t we 
go to the party? Or did we break our best doll— 
and the rabbit die—and when the class went to the 
Zoo, didn’t we go to bed with the feverishest fever, 
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or whooped with the whooping cough, mumped with 
the mumps, or pitted with the pox? Did we have 
an acute attack of naughtiness and mother look 
severe and father stern, and not a friend in the 
wide, wide world, but grandma? Ah, it was she 
who with reproof flavored her peppermints, coun- 
seled and court-plastered us, comforted and cud- 
dled us and untangled the hard knots of our little 
lives and shoestrings. 

And have we ever since heard the like of stories 
Grandma used to tell? Twice-told tales they ever 
were and then twice told again. Beginning with that 
ever magical beginning: “Once upon a time—” and 
“When I was a little girl—” and “Once when your 
father was a little bby—.”” With what inward satis- 
faction did we make the thrilling discovery that 
father was a sad rogue in the days of old, “even as 
you and I,” that he broke windows, tore his best 
trousers, ate green apples, played truant and found 
by sad experience that the curve of mother’s slip- 
per fitted most precisely as well as painfully to a 
boy’s anatomy. 

We outgrew dress, plays and toys, but we have 
never outgrown the dear old grandma; and now, 
although grandma’s grandchildren have children of 
their own, we still think tenderly of that sweet and 
placid face, now radiant with eternal youth. 


EXPLANATION OF FAMILY CERTIFICATE—THE SYMBOLISM OF NONE 


At the ninth hour (three o’clock) the Sacrifice of 
the Cross was consummated. From the pierced heart 
of the Redeemer there came forth water and blood, 
which the liturgy regards as symbolic of Baptism and 
the Eucharist. As of old Eve was taken from the side 
of Adam during his sleep, so did the Church, the bride 
of Christ, issue from the side of the new Adam. The 
Hour of None brings us toward evening (three to six) 
and therefore suggests the thought of life’s end and of 
“the everlasting glory won by a holy death.” The 
petition of None is for the grace of perseverance. 


The wine-colored cross and the palm branch of vic- 
tory are emblems of the consummated Passion. The 
Church, the issue of Christ’s sacred side, is represented 
as a youthful bride, clad in white and sailing toward 
the port of eternity. By long tradition a ship is an 
accepted symbol both of the Church and of life’s voyage. 
The bride in otr picture carries a sheaf which is 
emblematic of garnered merits, and the ship is laden 
with gifts for the eternal Offertory. Thus homeward 
bound and richly freighted, the Church looks forward to 
the everlasting reward, the crown which the hand of 
God holds ready. 





parting figures. “Their stay was like some retreat- 
ing breeze that skirts the khamsin’s edge.” 

With an arm he encircled her waist. She laid her 
head upon his shoulder. Her hand crept about his 
neck. 

Abrupt night girdled all the land. The recent 
friends were lost in the shadows of far away. 
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Ranu and Zira were again alone. Both felt as 
though they had but lately lost a little something— 
just what, they did not know; but at the same 
time, too, both knew that each had found the other’s 
heart again. 


Surely, aught else did not matter. 
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I've been in a Muddle, 


MUST candidly admit at the start that I know 
I very little about Marxism, State Socialism, 

Communism, and the dozen or more varieties 
of social remedies proposed for bettering the 
world’s troubles. Why, then, write about them? 
Well, only on the supposition that there may be 
others who don’t mind admitting that they’re pretty 
much like myself. Perhaps we can get together and 
find a way out of the woods. At least we can all 
start from scratch. 


In my junior year in college we spent the first 
semester studying Burke’s Economics and the 
second semester reading Cathrein’s bulkier book on 
Socialism. I’m not criticizing the texts, but I must 
confess that about all I ever learned was the law of 
supply and demand and that Socialism is condemned 
by the Church and is unworkable because it kills 
human initiative. Those courses were a gesture in 
the right direction, surely, but, as far as most of us 
were concerned, they didn’t prove to be much more 
than that. Remember that back in those days Rus- 
sia was still ruled by the Czar, the World War 
hadn’t as yet entangled us, and Spain was more 
interested in bullfights than revolutions. 

At all events, most of my classmates were more 
intrigued by the world’s series between the Boston 
Braves and the Athletics than by Karl Marx. Cer- 
tainly, there were a lot of things that caught our 
youthful attention in those days, but Socialism 
wasn’t one of them. Maybe you think we weren‘t 
interested in our studies. Why, we all were—much 
more than the average college boy of to-day. We 
had to be! Strict discipline and sports with plenty 
of solid religion kept our minds clean and alert. 
Most of the occasions of sin were swept out of our 
paths. 

Since those happy college days, have I been jolted 
out of my apathy by world events? Not very much, 
though I’m beginning to show signs of awakening. 
Communism, especially in the light of the present 
tragic conditions in Spain, is something I can no 
longer ignore. Perhaps you are saying: “It’s 
about time!” Now, don’t rub it in—I’ll admit my 
crime and throw myself on the mercy of the court. 
My ignorance, by inaction, my lack of energetic 
and positive co-operation have been lamentable, in- 
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Sandro Wood 


but I know a Way out 


deed, but, you see, all my life I’ve been more or less 
a dreamer, a neutral sort of Catholic, a dilettante, 
an armchair philosopher. I never followed Abbe 
Dimnet’s advice about the art of thinking. When 
I pick up America, for example (and I have been 
reading it for more than twenty years), I read 
Father Feeney and not Father Blakely, when I 
suppose I should read them both. I’m always ready 
for the literary desserts, but have little relish fo 
the solid viands of economics, sociology, politics, etc 
I like a good brisk story, especially about the sea 
or a prize fighter with a heart like a lion—these 
always get my avid attention, and then I’m not in 
a mood for an article, unless it is unusually good 
and timely, on some such ethical problem as birth 
control. 

I have never listened to or read Monsignor 
Sheen’s indictment of Communistic principles. 
Even Father Coughlin, who, I am assured by many, 
is one of the biggest forces against Communism in 
the eyes of the American proletariat, doesn’t have 
me for a listener. But I did hear him talk for a 
couple of hours before a packed house in Madison 
Square Garden. A friend of mine gave me a ticket. 
I was glad I went—it was a mighty good speech. 
So you see, up to the present, I’ve pretty well avoid- 
ed bothering my head about Communism just as I 
have so far successfully dodged the Einstein theory 
of relativity. 


Sometimes I’ve wondered if the very strength of 
the Catholic faith isn’t in a certain sense a weak- 
ness. The practical Catholic hears that the Church 
condemns something, for example, modernism. He 
says to himself: ‘“That’s O. K. with me. The 
Church knows her business, and even if it were my 
pet theory (like my own system of bidding at con- 
tract), I’d throw it into the East River if the Vicar 
of Christ said so.” So the practical Catholic too 
often doesn’t bother his head about the reasons why 
the Church condemns this or that heresy. He feels 
that there will always be queer people thinking in 
crooked ways that need straightening out; he feels 
that there isn’t a very serious obligation for him to 
spend Sunday afternoon trying to find out where 
and why Hegel went wrong, especially when the 
Yankees are playing a double-header at the Sta- 
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dium. He forgets, of course, that we are all mem- 
bers of a Fighting Church; that we are all called 
(in varied degrees) to be nothing short of apostles ; 
that the Church bids us instruct the ignorant; and 
furthermore that some of these isms, somehow or 
other, do win over people who are quite honest in 
their convictions. 

It won’t do for us to tell non-Catholics merely 
that they are all wrong because the Church says so. 
That argument won’t get to first base with a neo- 
pagan. Also it’s quite embarrassing not to have a 
ready and perfectly satisfactory answer to the spe- 
cious and clever arguments that are thrown up at 
us. Our opponents are primed with their best 
ammunition, and they have learned by experience 
what our weak spots are. They always have a host 
of facts and figures at their finger tips. Often we 
feel that we are mere amateurs battling against 
professionals. But there’s no need to be discour- 
aged. Once we snap out of our mental complacency 
and do a little solid studying and thinking, we’ll be 
able to cope with most of these propagandists of 
Communism, especially if we let them see that 
Christian charity isn’t a dead letter with us. 

Perhaps you’ve been wondering what started all 
this discussion. I suppose there were a lot of things 
leading up to it, but the immediate cause was an 
article about Communism that was handed to me 
for criticism and approval. It was written enter- 
tainingly, and the author seemed well informed, 
having once belonged to the Communistic party. 
Now, much to my confusion, I have to confess that 
I’m not perfectly sure that the article ought to be 
printed, though I presume that it’s all right. I 
think it is—at least substantially—but I don’t want 
to guess when I ought to know. So I had to hand 
it back with the note: Give it to some one who 
knows something about Communism. That was the 
last straw, and it more than indicated which way 
the wind was blowing. I simply have to study the 
subject right away. Deiay would be fatal. It’s one 
of my weaknesses. 

Fortunately, some one just recently gave me a 
little book that will more than introduce me to Com- 
munism. I like its title: Facts About Communism. 
The author is Father Edward Lodge Curran, the 
distinguished editor of Light. I know that he’s 
an authority on the subject. That will be a begin- 
ning. Then I’ll follow the advice of a professor who 
lectures on Communism and send to the America 
Press, the International Catholic Truth Society, and 
the Paulist Press for their sets or pamphlets on 
Communism. That will keep me busy for a while.* 
But most of these pamphlets are so well written 
and to the point that I’m looking forward with 
pleasure to their perusal. They may not make me 
much of an authority on the latest menace that 
threatens civilization, but at least I’ll have a work- 





* These and similar pamphlets are available from 
“The Catholic Evidence Committee,” Major Seminary, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 








ing knowledge for those occasions when the topic 
is brought up in conversation. 

There are a number of things that I’d like to 
mention before concluding this monologue on a sub- 
ject about which (as Sam Johnson might have said) 
I am thoroughly uninformed; but I'll confine my- 
self to two of them. 

One thing I’m sure of, and that is that most of 
these people aren’t joining the ranks of the radicals 
without what to them seem to be good reasons. I’m 
going to try to get their viewpoint, which is false, 
so they’ll get the Church’s, which is right. The 
Catholic position never loses by being sympathetic. 
People who have been driven by injustice into em- 
bracing the principles of Communism know that 
these social and economic evils are real. Merely 
telling them to be patient won’t get one very far 
with them. They already feel (rightly or wrongly 
God knoweth) that the Church (in its human and 
therefore frail element) is not any too concerned 
with the tribulations of the underprivileged classes. 
If we’re going to keep Communism out of this 
country, we’ve got to remove the causes that led to 
its rise and strangle-hold in other countries. We'll 
never lose out by trying to get our opponent’s 
reasons for his convictions. Otherwise we may be 
only shadow-boxing. 

I can imagine that, were St. Thomas Aquinas 
commissioned by the Pope to write a Summa Contra 
Communism, one of the first things he’d do would 
be to make a list of all the good points and half 
truths contained in the official statements of radi- 
calism. It would certainly make the job much 
simpler—there would be a lot of things that 
wouldn’t have to be overthrown by syllogisms. 
There must be some truth, some good even in Com- 
munism. Man naturally doesn’t seek error and evil 
in themselves. St. Thomas would probably give a 
hearty approval to a great many things that we’d 
be tempted to include in a wholesale condemnation. 
That was the method used by Aquinas in his Sum- 
ma Contra Gentiles, written for the conversion of 
the Jews and Moors; and he employed it so com- 
pletely in his greatest work, the Summa Theologica, 
that he encountered terrific opposition because he 
followed Aristotle so closely. 

Surely, the Angelic Doctor wouldn’t urge us to 
become unmitigated Fascists right off the bat. The 
Church has always adhered to the policy of Christ: 
to render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 
She has flourished under all kinds of governments. 
She is not of this world, but she has a definite 
program for social justice, for charity that is 
charity, for making mankind happy here and here- 
after. It is a clear, common sense, and workable 
plan, because it is the platform for salvation sealed 
with the Blood of the Son of God. It is for each 
one of us to let some of our Communistic friends 
and neighbors in on the secret that the Sermon on 
the Mount still holds good in practice as well as in 
principle. 
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December 21. There is excitement in 
the air this morning. 
Students come to the refectory for 
breakfast in suits, not in their cas- 
socks. Suit-cases, handbags, boxes, 
not books are seen this morning. It 
is the first day of the Christmas 
vacation! Hasty “Merry Christmas” 
goodbyes are heard on all sides. 
Very soon after breakfast the rooms 
and halls of the seminary are de- 
serted and quiet. Vacation has be- 
gun. This year the visit of Bishop 
Duffey brought two extra days to 
the vacation period. The students 
will return on the Feast of the 
Epiphany, January 6th. 


December 25. The thought of our 

monastic Christmas 
brings happy memories. To the 
traditional joys of past years some- 
thing new seems to be added each 
year. The “Angels’ song” summoned 
the monks to Choir to begin the 
Christmas Office when it was still 
the night of Christmas eve. At the 
crib Father Rudolph’s little chor- 
isters from St. Placid Hall were 
singing their Christmas carols. The 
Divine Office began with the solemn 
chanting of the first psalms and the 
hymn; also the scriptural lessons 
were chanted. At midnight Father 
Abbot sang the Pontifical Mass dur- 
ing which the Clerics, Brothers, and 
people of the parish received Holy 
Communion. Besides the three of- 
ficial Masses at midnight, six o’clock, 
and nine o’clock, there were many 
holy Masses offered by the Fathers 
at the private altars in the church. 
Pontifical Vespers in the afternoon 
completed the great services of 
Christmas day. 


To mutually share the happiness 
of Christmas the monastic family 
gathered in the Assembly Hall after 
supper. Throughout the year the 
Fathers, Clerics, and Brothers al- 
ways have their recreation separate- 
ly. Christmas is one of the few days 
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With our boys 
AIT WORK AND PLAY 


when there is a common recreation 
period for all. Santa Claus ap- 
peared during the party. In the 
busy task of distributing gifts he 
had the able assistance from the 
seven dwarfs who starred in “Snow- 
white.” Santa was very generous. 


AFTER THE FALL 


Ah, Thorn, 

I clutch your throat. No need 
To cry for mercy. Instead 
Your pointed tongue, still red 
With my life’s blood, shall tell 
When you were born, 

What noxious seed 

Fell 

On our fair earth, 

And gave you birth. 


If you’ll release your strangle-hold 
And give me breath— 
The story soon is told. 


When Adam ate of the forbidden 
tree 

The seed of death, 

That fell upon the curséd ground, 

Gave birth to all the thorns and 
weeds— 

Of pain, disease, death, the 
fruitful seeds— 

That now thereon abound, 

ee day by day their painful 
to 


sin, 


From man’s frail flesh and vulner- 
able soul. 


Placidus S. Kempf, O. S. B. 


But some still think that to hear that 
big voice again they should visit Fa- 
ther Matthew at Ferdinand, Indiana, 
instead of going to the North Pole. 
The Christmas story never grows 
wearisome. Again the Oblates enact- 
ed it for us in a beautiful little play. 
Yes, they showed us what really 
made the first Christmas—Angels’ 
song and message to shepherds, 
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Wise Men seeking advice from Herod 
—then the journey’s end at the man- 
ger within the poor stable at Beth- 
lehem! 


December 31, 1938, was truly the last 
day of the year for one 
of our Brothers. In the early morn- 
ing of that day Brother Stanislaus 
quietly passed into eternity. This 
good Religious completed his mon- 
astic life as he had always lived it, 
in a peaceful and edifying manner. 
For more than an hour before the 
end, the painful death agony ceased. 
Brother’s gaze seemed intently fixed 
on the wall opposite his bed. Fa- 
thers and Brothers were at his bed- 
side reciting the prayers for the dy- 
ing. Brother remained very peace- 
ful, but he breathed ever more slow- 
ly and with greater difficulty until 
the end. Notice of his death was im- 
mediately placed in the sacristy. 
Many of the early morning Masses 
were offered for the repose of his 
soul, only a short time after he had 
died. It seemed a just reward for his 
years of fidelity as a Mass server. 


Sunday afternoon after Vespers 
the community accompanied the re- 
mains from the Monastery into the 
Abbey Church. The funeral services 
were held on Monday morning. First 
came the Office of the Dead. Father 
Peter, the Instructor of the Brothers, 
offered the Solemn Requiem High 
Mass. After the final absolution had 
been given, the simple monastic cof- 
fin was carried to the Abbey Ceme- 
tery. While the monks chanted the 
“Benedictus” the coffin was lowered 
into the grave. The last farewell of 
the Community to the deceased monk 
is always touching. When the pro 
cession again forms to return to the 
Abbey it passes the open grave. AS 
the monks move by each in turn 
sprinkles the coffin with holy water. 


Brother Stanislaus died after @ 
long period of illness. For some 
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OUR ABBEY HALLS 


years his gradually declining health 
forced him to abandon his work as 
custodian of the orchards. Less bur- 
densome duties in the cloister were 
found for him. His condition became 
more serious, but medical and hospi- 
tal care could not relieve him. Broth- 
er accepted his burden of suffering 
very patiently. The sickness never 
became an occasion for complaining; 
rather it was a constant reminder 
that he must prepare for death. His 
Benedictine spirit of “Pray and 
Work” remained to the very last. 
Though excused by the Superiors 
from labor, Brother always found lit- 
tle tasks to occupy his time. 

Another can do his work, but 
Brother’s absence is a spiritual loss 
to the Community. The simplicity 
and fidelity of his life was a good 
example for all. His faith and love 
of prayer prompted the frequent and 
lengthy visits with his Master in the 
Blessed Eucharist. Just to observe 
Brother at prayer was an assurance 
that he deeply realized the nearness 
of God. In his constant devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament Brother cer- 
tainly filled well the name of his 
patron—St. Stanislaus, the devout 
lover of the Eucharist. His idea of 
daily life’s duties and trials was what 
St. Benedict desired to find in his 
sons—a truly spiritual outlook. 
When speaking with Brother Stanis- 
laus his fellow monks sensed the 
deep spirit of faith that guided his 
daily life. God’s part in the ordinary 
events of each day seemed very real 
to Brother Stanislaus. Death has 
taken from us a monk of exemplary 
life. We sincerely trust that the 
eternal life so frequently prayed for 
during the Christmas season, has 
already become his eternal reward. 
May his soul rest in peace! 
Christmas 


January 5. The spirit 


lasts for some time in a 
Benedictine Abbey. If the Christmas 
joys should begin to wane they are 
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certain to be renewed by the festive 
spirit of the Epiphany. “Little 
Christmas” of January 6th is always 
a great day for us. This year the 
Clerics helped to put us into the 
spirit of the feast by their enter- 
tainment. In the evening of January 
5th the Fathers and Brothers were 
the guests at the Christmas party 
given by the Fraters. Their orchestra 
began the program with selections 
suited to the Christmas season. In 











AFTER THE FLOOD 


Through deep contrition’s rain of 
tears 

As beaming sun, Thy Blood-limned 
Face, 

O God of Mercy, glows 

And brings to my sore heart, sin- 
riven, wry, 

Cool, healing comfort, soothing rest, 
surcease 

To conscience’s constricting pain. 

Gone are all piercing pangs, all 
hounding fears, 

For now my heart, refreshed, well 
knows 

That it again enjoys Thy grace. 

! bridging shriven earth and 

cloudless sky 

Appears Thy rainbow after the 
rain— 

Thy radiant covenant of peace. 


Placidus S. Kempf, O. S. B. 











a setting that suggested the Christ- 
mas idealized by Dickens the quartet 
offered a group of religious songs. 
But their good cheer was not limit- 
ed to singing. They presented each 
guest with a gift package of cake, 
candy and nuts. Then came the play 
—a story of the crib. The large 
crib in the Abbey Church is always 
the work of our Fraters. This year 
they showed us the simple start 
made by the beloved St. Francis. 
And Benedictine Clerics can make 
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With the 
first members of his Order St. Fran- 
cis planned the crib. He desired to 
touch their simple hearts by making 
Bethlehem as real as possible. After 
the midnight Mass he spoke to his 
little flock. That scene was very 


good Franciscans also! 


much like the first Christmas at 
Bethlehem itself—the hour of mid- 
night, shepherds gathered on the 
hills, the poor stable and its manger. 
Francis’s faith and love were amply 
rewarded when the Christ Child ap- 
peared to him on the straw of the 
manger. 


January 13. The 67th annual pilgrim- 

age was made this morn- 
ing to Monte Cassino amid flurries of 
snow, driven by the North wind 
directly into the faces of 150 advanc- 
ing students. Not a formal proces- 
sion, this pilgrimage, which is made 
yearly in fulfillment of a vow made 
in 1872, becomes a recreational jaunt 
as well as a devotional exercise. 
After an interesting but harmless 
snow battle on the way to the holy 
hill, the boys took out their rosaries 
and prayed in silence as they mount- 
ed the long incline leading to the 
chapel. Solemn High Mass, cele- 
brated by Father Stephen, Rector of 
the Minor Seminary, assisted by Fa- 
ther Meinrad as Deacon and Father 
Jerome as Sub-deacon, was sung con- 
gregationally by the student body. 
Hymns proper to Monte Cassino 
closed the service and all trudged 
back through the snow in time for a 
late morning class. The chapel is 
too small to accommodate both de- 
partments; hence the Major Semi- 
nary postponed its pilgrimage until 
the 16th. 

For new readers of THE GRAIL 
the Chronicler begs to explain that 
the aforementioned vow was made in 
gratitude for deliverance of the Com- 
munity from an epidemic of small- 
pox in 1872, then a much dreaded 
malady. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Which is About France, But Mostly 
About Paris 


Sept.1-3. Any country that came 
after our eight days in 
Holland was bound to be slighted.* 
Poor Belgium became just the land 
we had to go through to reach 
France. The moment we crossed the 
border we began to grumble. The 
bicycle path was rough, the houses 
were poor and dirty, the land was 
ill-kept, nothing pleased us. When 
Timmy had two tires go bad on him, 
we blamed that on Belgium, too. 


A three day visit scarcely autho- 
rizes me to make any dogmatic 
statements; so I shall have very 
little to say about Belgium. We 
were treated well and lived in prince- 
ly fashion, because the money ex- 
change was so favorable. In Lou- 
vain we spent our first night. It 
was so late in the evening when we 
arrived that we experienced some 
difficulty in finding beds for the 
night. Dressed as we were, we could 
not push our bikes into the lobby of 
some swank hotel, even though the 
swankiest was not expensive. In our 
predicament we had recourse to a 
corner cop. He found us rooms 


* At the author’s request, “The 
Journey through Holland” is omitted 
in THE GRAIL. 
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above a saloon. They were not pala- 
tial, but they had beds and they 
were clean. The lady of the house 
was a French girl who had picked 
up a little English from American 
soldiers during the war. She ap- 
peared to be a hard customer at first, 
and we began to have some doubts 
about the cop’s good judgment, but 
when she proved to us that she 
boarded American students during 
the winter we put our money on the 
counter. 


Next morning in the sunlight we 
found Louvain to be a delightful 
city. Much of its old beauty was 
destroyed during the war, but much 
remains. We were able to take 
away many pleasant memories of 
Flemish architecture. 


Most of Brussels we must have 
seen in one afternoon. Since rooms 
were cheap, we decided to be rather 
finicky in our choice. Back and 
forth across the city we rode many 
times, looking for a suitable pension 
and taking in the sights. There was 
much to see. Good pensions, how- 
ever, were somewhat scarce. At 
every place we stopped we received 
the same answer: “All filled up.” 
I fear it was just a polite way of 
saying “no room in the inn,” because 
as far as we could make out there 
were not many visitors in the city 
at the time. It is probable that we 
were taken for a bunch of bums. 
Even in the pension, where we were 
finally successful, the manager eyed 
us suspiciously until we appeared 
with scrubbed faces and clean shirts. 
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No such discriminations were made 
against us next evening at the opera 
house, where we sat in a box among 
the gentry and listened to Carmen, 


Sept.4. Unexpectedly we find our- 

selves in Paris. It is six 
o’clock in the evening. We are rid- 
ing our bikes down the boulevard St. 
Germain. We have the feeling that 
every Frenchman in Paris is trying 
to climb up our back wheels. We 
imagine we are Dantes down in hell, 
only we have no Vergils to guide us. 
Timmy, who was here last year and 
who knows all the French there is to 
be found in the crowd, is in charge 
of affairs, but he can do nothing. 
It is every man for himself. We 
are not supposed to be on this street 
at all. We passed the turn off for 
our pension blocks ago. What can 
we do when horns blow as persistent- 
ly as cricket chirps and cars swarm 
about us like ants around a crust of 
bread? 

So this is Paris, is it? How did 
we get here? I can remember faint- 
ly how we rushed our bikes on to the 
train in Brussels and something 
about the trouble we experienced re- 
trieving them from the French 
custom officials. But that must have 
happened weeks ago. Was it only 
this morning? All I know is that 
we are lost somewhere in Paris. It 
doesn’t matter how. 


One of us is suddenly struck by 
the brilliant idea of pulling over to 
the curb and stopping. Somehow, 
out in the middle of the milling 
stream of cars we never thought of 
that before. A taxi pulls up along 
side of us. The cabby begins to 
splutter out in French. Timmy steps 
forward. He seems to be getting in- 
formation. Is it possible that one of 
the dreaded Parisian cabbies would 
stop just to help us out? They must 
not be as mean as their reputations. 
This fellow seems to be most oblig- 
ing, and he doesn’t look for a tip. 

Tim has gathered the needed in- 
formation, and he also has been told 
how to cross the boulevards. “Push 
right out in front of the cars,” the 
cabby said, “they’ll stop before they 
hit you.” We put the advice into 
practice. It works, but it takes plenty 
of nerve. If our mothers were watch- 
ing the process from the sidelines, 
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they'd pass out. Eventually we 
reach the Jean-Bart Hotel. Tim 
stayed here last year. He guarantees 
plenty of good food and hot water. 
That’s all we want. We can wash 
our clothes to-night. Prices are a 
bit higher this year because of the 
world’s fair. We arrange for a full 
pension, three meals and bed, for 38 
francs (about a dollar and a half.) 


At supper we are not disappoint- 
ed. The food is not fancy, but it is 
copious and we have our choice of 
wine or beer in unlimited quantities. 
Eating according to the French style, 
in courses, is a little annoying. I 
feel like an animal eating meat 
alone. Human beings ought to be 
allowed to use their free will even 
when eating—selecting at random 
between vegetables, meat, and salad. 
The French prefer to polish off one 
ingredient at a time. I am quickly 
coming to the conclusion that they 
are different from the rest of man- 
kind. Sitting next to me at table is 
a fat English gentleman, who looks 
like one who might have recently 
wandered from the pages of some 
novel by Dickens. Across from him 
is his wife. They are an affable 
pair. However, all they can talk 
about is the world’s fair, which they 
have already frequented seven times 
and which they claim is “simply 
grand.” Next in order are two old 
dowagers, that are about as ap- 
proachable as a wild cat with kit- 
tens. And beyond them is a place 
unoccupied until almost the end of 
the meal. The arrival of the late- 
comer nearly causes me to choke on 
my wine. He is nothing less than 
another inmate of the American Col- 
lege, John McAlear by name and a 
particularly good friend of mine. 
The meeting is providential; for 
Mac, because he must wait around 
in Paris five days before catching a 
boat to Scotland; for us, because 
Mac speaks French like a native and 
knows all the alleys in Paris, having 
studied here for three years before 
coming to Rome. 


Sept.5. We attend Mass in a church 

around the corner called the 
“Carm.” It must have once belonged 
to the Carmelites; it is famous to- 
day, however, for its martyrs of the 
Revolution. That is why it interests 
me. I don’t know whether other 
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people do the same, but I always 
appreciate things by the criterions 
of childhood. When I was young, 
Paris meant the city of the revolu- 
tion. Today it has the same mean- 
ing. The old lady begging in front 
of the church with her knitting in 
her lap becomes one of the shrews 
who sat beneath the guillotine. Even 
the pious Parisians inside have the 
faces of the maniacs who ran wild 


in the streets, wielding bloody 
butcher-knives and shouting for 
more heads. I can’t help it. There 


is no fun in just looking at historical 
buildings and places. It is the asso- 
ciations that are important. When 
we are taken around to the rear of 
the church by the sacristan and 
shown the balcony from whence 
hundreds of priests and seminarians 
were tossed to the butchering mob 
below, I am suddenly transported 
back to the eighteenth century. If 





THE SKY 


Oh, I can’t see the grass, 
And I can’t see the trees, 
And I can’t see the flowers 
Or even the bees. 

As I look from my room 
Over city walls high 

Only one thing I see— 
And I love it—the sky. 


Martha M. Boutwell 











I had a copy of “The Tale of Two 
Cities,” I would sit right down on 
this spot and read it. The sacristan 
shows us the tomb of Frederick 
Ozanam, the founder of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, and the room 
where Lacordaire composed many of 
his greatest sermons; still I can 
think of nothing but the revolution. 

After breakfast we pedal over to 
the Louvre. Out of rush hours 
cycling in Paris is glorious. In the 
Louvre Museum I make a discovery. 
What we Americans need in every 
one of our big cities is a good free 
picture gallery. We talk a lot about 
the necessity of creating a distinctive 
American culture, but until a good 
majority of cur people has seen and 
enjoyed a few of the world’s great 
paintings, we might as well be satis- 
fied with building skyscrapers and 
streamlined automobiles. A good 


painting is more than a thing of 
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beauty; it is an inspiration. (Every 
beautiful thing is _ inspirational. 
What I want to put over is that a 
fine painting is particularly inspira- 
tional.) No man can be truly edu- 
cated into the finer things of life 
until he has appreciated at least one 
good painting and from it learned 
the unlimited potentialities of the 
human soul. Associations with great 
and good men, either personally or 
through biography, help us to be- 
come great, but a good picture can 
be even a more useful companion, for 
it more quickly helps us to find what 
is great within ourselves. Somebody 
once wrote that if a man contemplat- 
ing some vicious action were to stop 
short and look long at a fine picture 
with which he had been familiar, he 
would inevitably be deterred from 
his purpose. The psychological truth 
of that statement I can not verify, 
but the statement was not made al- 
together without reason. 

I don’t know where or how we are 
to get our pictures. Neither did the 
French till Napoleon came along! 
Judging from the number of Italian, 
Spanish, and Dutch masterpieces 
hanging in the Louvre, that little 
thief solved his own problem ad- 
mirably. Can’t we follow the same 
tactics and force the French to pay 
off their war debts with pictures? 

This has already been a full day, 
yet we keep on the run. While Tony 
takes his after-dinner siesta, Mac 
borrows his wheel and pilots us 
about the city. The Pantheon (not 
to be confused with the original in 
Rome) is around the corner from 
our pension. We drop in and dis- 
cover a sort of national mausoleum. 
Marshal Foch is buried here together 
with many other famous Frenchmen. 
The place used to be the shrine of 
St. Genevieve, patroness of Paris. 
She was moved out of here some 
years ago and placed in a church 
across the street—a bad move for 
the Pantheon, because the Parisians 
still prefer their little saint to all 
the military heroes. After the 
Blessed Virgin, biggest saint in the 
French calendar is St. Genevieve. 
It is worthy of note that the great- 
est inspirations for the French have 
always been women: St. Genevieve, 
Joan of Arc, Bernadette, the Little 
Flower, to mention the chief. The 
French idolize feminine virtues. 
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“Pound 


published five brilliant treatises 

in his series on the Spiritual 
Life. They have come so rapidly 
that one has scarce ceased to exclaim 
over the one before another is at 
hand. The True Vine and Its 
Branches is one of the most recent 
of his works and surely one of the 
most important. It deals largely 
with the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, a doctrine so little 
understood but with an import be- 
yond all else. This doctrine was 
established that all men drawn to 
“oneness” in Christ are necessarily 
drawn to “oneness” in one another. 


yi Reverend Edward Leen has 


This world is rapidly dividing into 
two hostile camps. On the one side 
stands ultra-nationalism which glori- 
fies the state even beyond the wor- 
ship of God. On the other hand 
stands Internationalism embodying 
the democratic ideology of the in- 
alienable rights and liberties of man. 
How reconcile these two schools of 
thought? Man-made philosophies and 
efforts only tend to widen the breach. 
Christ foresaw this trouble. He in 
His Mystical Body, as the Head, 
gave us the unifying truth by which 
all men might live in harmony, if 
only they would consent to utilize it. 
“Christianity combines in a mar- 
velous way the most complete cen- 
tralization and the most liberal de- 
centralization. The best ideals of 
Nationalism and _ Internationalism 
find themselves amply fulfilled in 
Catholicity.” Father Leen places 
constant emphasis on this thought 
of unity, as the insistent note of all 
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Christ’s final injunctions to His 

disciples. Vital solidarity in the 


Mystical Body “is meant to embrace 
people of every nation, every color 
and every degree of civilization.” 


Though the writer deals with sub- 
jects often confused or little under- 
stood in the lay mind he is readable, 
plain, simple and carries us forward 
on the waves of deep sincerity and 
clear explanation. Particularly 
splendid is the chapter dealing with 
prayer, which analyzes the nature of 
prayer and the conditions on which 
its efficacy depends. The final chap- 
ter deals with the Blessed Mother, 
first as Mother of the Redeemer and 
then in her role toward men, as “the 
Mother of the Redeemed.” There is 
something very consoling, very 
strengthening and _ invigorating 
about this book. It is full of hope 
and simple direct guidance for those 
who read its pages slowly and care- 
fully with the spirit of docility and 
willingness. 


- HE SPANISH question is of 

more vital importance than ever. 
Petitions against lifting the em- 
bargo are being poured into Wash- 
ington and requests for an investiga- 
tion of Red activities in the Spanish 
embassy here, are being demanded 
by Catholic leaders and Catholic 
organizations all over America. We 
may be intensely eager for Franco to 
win, we may understand the prin- 
ciples that are at stake, but do we 
understand the people who are fight- 
ing, for whose success we are pray- 
ing and hoping? One meets Spanish 
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people in this country, but environ- 
ment has had its effects; they have 
adapted themselves more or less to 
the American way of life. To know 
and understand the true Spanish 
character one must meet them on 
their own soil, following their daily 
routine, responding to the demands 
of the day. This is the service that 
Bernard Wall has performed for us 
in writing Spain of the Spaniards. 
He went from province to province, 
mingled amongst all classes, and 
gathered the substance of their 
thought, noted their habits, and came 
home to write a clear picture of the 
Nationalists of Spain as he saw them 
in the early months of last year. 


Mr. Wall makes two important ob- 
servations in the first pages of his 
book: he finds the people free in 
their relations with one another. 
There is perfect understanding be- 
tween the classes, they mingle and 
discourse freely without regard to 
rank or station. Amongst such a 
people there is little danger of tyran- 
ny. The Spanish are under-dis- 
ciplined rather than over-disciplined. 
His second observation is that they 
are a young people. They are naive 
and fanatic rather than sceptical 
and over-refined. Some of our ultra- 
modernists might learn much from 
these bright-eyed happy people who 
may read little but can sit thinking 
for hours. Simple Faith may not 
encourage intensive reading but it 
has given the consoling alternative 
of thought and meditation. 

The “Postscripts” which conclude 
this rather sketchy but very infor- 
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mative little volume, contain some 
pertinent comments on the work of 
certain American and English jour- 
nalists in Spain. Father Thorning 
has recently exposed some of the 
falsity of their reports. Mr. Wall 
says they have not the true Spanish 
perspective, their danger is “looking 
in the looking-glass, and it is pos- 
sible that the looking-glass conceals 
a door.” The Nationalists on their 
part have been careless in “getting 
over” their true story to the public. 
In some cases they do not tell their 
story at all and again they fail in 
telling the very truths that would 
favor their case. The World Press, 
completely informed of the Loyalist 
moves, has often “manipulated sto- 
ries so as to conceal brutal massacres 
and group savagery.” There appear 
to be two reasons for this lack of 
Nationalist propaganda: the need 
of funds, and their certain convic- 
tion of ultimate victory. They feel 
that the world will finally learn the 
truth and now it is not so important, 
while the Republicans strive for the 
favor of the world that through this 
favor they may be enabled to win. 
Mr. Wall prophesies starvation 
amongst Loyalist troops with the 
continuance of the war into 1939. 
Recent committees formed in the 
United States for sending food sup- 
plies would confirm this statement. 
This book does in part, though not 
so well, for Spain, what Violet 
Conolly’s Soviet Tempo did for Rus- 
sia. 


WARM mellow book, rather dif- 

ficult to classify but stimulating 

and restful is Philosopher’s Holi- 
day by Irwin Edman. While the 
Professor is somewhat of a liberal, 
he is in this case a most pleasant 
one, whose philosophizing centers 
about the students he has taught, 
the lectures he has given here and 
abroad, the travels which he has tak- 
en about the earth, the childhood 
joys of old New York and the foolish 
and the famous who have come with- 
in the circle of his keen observation. 
Over the whole range of subjects, 
with which he so ably entertains us, 
he has sprinkled the flavor of a 
sparkling wit and a kindly charm. 


The book opens with an amusing 
apology for not having written an 


1939 


autobiography, but its chapters to- 
gether form a fairly complete picture 
of the personal life of a good-na- 
tured, sane, quiet teacher of philoso- 
phy, who is often called from the 
contemplative refreshment of the 
“ivory Tower” to consider and face 
the actual and moral bombs of con- 
temporary life. He calls his chap- 
ters “scattered images of my own 
waking dream, in which, whether in 
Syria or in Manhattan, among 
friends of my childhood in New York 
or among older friends in other 
parts of the country, I have seemed 
to sense the same perplexed dream- 
ing sense of man.” As a Catholic 
you will not always agree with Mr. 
Edman but his geniality and kindly 
tolerance make him a pleasant host 
who has kept his balance in a world 
sadly confused with its own super- 
ficialities. And in the matter of 
Faith there is some hope for a phi- 
losopher, from Columbia, who counts 
Father Ford as his friend and appre- 
ciates the faithful Maria, his house- 
keeper. You'll like him, you'll like 
his reminiscences. 


FrOREMOST place in biographies 
of last year will go no doubt to 
Carl van Doren’s’ Benjamin 

Franklin. It is a great work unify- 

ing the many sided achievements of 

this first real American. Every 
school boy knows the story of the 
young apprentice with the loaf of 
bread in his hand, walking down the 
streets of Philadelphia, who discov- 
ered electricity with a kite and key, 
who invented stoves, helped gain his 
country’s freedom, and who wrote 

Poor Richard’s Almanac. But these 

are only a few of the highpoints of 

this man’s life which covered almost 
all of the eighteenth century and the 
most memorable events of that pe- 

riod, events in which he played a 

leading role. Most of his biographers 

have found it necessary to omit 
many of the less striking events of 
his career. But not Mr. Van Doren. 

For more than ten years he gathered 

his material, examined documents 

and sifted details to give to the 
world this authentic picture of the 
real Franklin. His bibliography in- 
cludes more than eleven hundred 
manuscripts and papers. “The chief 
aim of this book,” says the author, 
“is to restore Franklin, so often re- 
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membered piecemeal in this or that 
of his diverse aspects, to his magnifi- 
cent central unity as a great and 
wise man moving through great and 
troubling events.” 

Of all the early leaders of our 
country Franklin was most truly 
American. If he lived today he 
would be able to adapt himself to 
the ever changing currents in our 
political, economic, and social life. 
Opportunity broadened his vision but 
left him unchanged. Twenty-five 
years spent at the courts of England 
and France drew him only closer to 
American ideals and American prin- 
ciples. But he was the master diplo- 
mat, he was never unsympathetic to 
those among whom He moved and 
lived. It is said that in France he 
was revered by kings, courtiers, no- 
bility and clergy. Not a footman, a 
chamber-maid, or  kitchen-scullion 
who did not consider him a friend 
of human kind. “When they spoke 
of him they seemed to think he was 
to restore the Golden Age.” 


Van Doren has been criticized for 
not seeking to interpret or to ana- 
lyze. Neither does he praise or de- 
fend. He is wholly sympathetic to 
his subject but he has written the 
story straight from the record as he 
found it. “Now let the record stand 
and explain itself.” Of this book 
Carl Becker says: “It is both great 
and timely. No voice from the past 
speaks with greater pith or relevance 
to all men of intelligence and good 
will in the mad world of today: to 
reread the writings of Franklin, to 
submit once more to his humane tem- 
per and realistic political wisdom is 
in effect to be refreshed by a healing 
saline bath of reason and common- 
sense.” 
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For Junior Knights 


BIG SHOTS 








Thomas Schaefers, 0... 


Every normal boy wants to grow up and be a man. 
It is his ambition to be as big as a man, to talk like a 
man. When we are young we want to be older and 
when we are old we wish to be young. 

Not so many years ago the growing up of a boy was 
indicated by the removal of short trousers, often Knick- 
Boys did not 


wear long trousers in the grade schools—usually. An- 


ers, and the putting on of long pants. 


other step which marked his introduction among men 
was a watch and chain—if his parents could afford it. 
With all this went a white collar, generally celluloid, 
A hat, not the cap of boyhood 
Thus attired in 
trousers, enriched with a watch and chain, adorned with 
collar and tie, bedecked with a real hat, he was truly a 
very old young man and felt that way. 


and a very loud tie. 


days, completed the outfit. long 


All this was innocent enough. It was custom. How- 
ever, there were then and are today less harmless 
signs of wishing to be big. Boys today want to be man- 
nish too and not a few of them make perfect fools of 
themselves in the effort. 

For instance, every boy who curses does so because 


he thinks it big, smart, mannish. If he can punctuate 
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his talk with “hell” and “damn” and vulgarities unfit 
Hom 
surroundings and pride are the only known causes fo 
the habit of bad language. If in addition to this spike 
talk he can puff at a cigarette and even inhale th 
smoke of it, his greatness is established—so he thinks 
See him loafing after school and on Saturdays, beho! 
his swagger, observe him light a cigarette and not 
the air with which he tosses away the match, listen t 
his chatter, watch his face when young ladies pass 
only God can see his thoughts, try to be impressed wit 
his message—I AM IT. A big shot in his own e 
and, unfortunately, in the eyes of younger boys. I nee 
not describe his manner of driving a car if parent 
are foolish enough to let him. The State knows better 


for print, he is in his own eyes a big shot. 


There is no need of telling you that the big shot j 
described is an inflated, growing fool. If you want t 
grow up and be a man, do the things of a real man 
help your parents, make them happy, be kind to yout 
brothers and sisters, control your temper, watch you 
language, restrain all your passions, and go to com 
fession and to Holy Communion frequently so that you 
may be stronger than your passions. 
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